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CITY OF BOSTON OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
MASSACHUSETTS RAYMOND L. FLYNN 


August, 1987 


Dear Friend: 


The enclosed report and plan represent the most detailed and comprehensive 
study ever made of Boston’s historic system of parks and other open spaces. For 
the first time in the City’s history, we have a thorough and complete examination 
of the conditions and needs of Boston’s varied inventory of open space. 


But this plan has even greater meaning. It is this generation’s statement that we 
are restoring Boston’s commitment to one of the City’s oldest and most cherished 
traditions: the preservation and fostering of open space. We make this commit- 
ment because of the critical role that green space plays in maintaining the quality 
of the physical environment and in improving that intangible urban quality of 
livability. 


This plan complements the City’s Capital Plan issued in 1985, that directed 
renovation work in some 43 parks and playgrounds. The combination of these 
two plans gives us the ideas and the resources to maintain our commitment into 
the next century. 


Over the more than three-and-one-half centuries of our history, our proudest parks 
and open spaces, like the Boston Common, the Emerald Necklace, and the Harbor 
Islands, have experienced periods of chronic neglect. But the Common, the 
country’s oldest public parkland, has been and will continue to be restored to its 
place as the venerable center of our parks system. Olmsted’s legacy will be 
reinvigorated and the historic Islands, each replete with its own unique story, will 
be reclaimed. In the pages of this report you will find that we have identified 
what needs to be done; you will see that we have a blueprint for a strong and 
healthy future for open space. 


This study is significant too, because it represents the insights not just of profes- 
sional planners, but of the dozens of dedicated organizations and individuals who 
are the community-based advocates for open space. Their wisdon and commit- 
ment are reflected throughout. I welcome your comments and your commitment. 


Sincere wy 


ay L. Flynn 
Mayor of Boston 
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Overview- 
Boston’s 
Open Space 


Overview 


Boston's Open Space 


Purpose of the Open Space 


Plan 


Franklin Park 


“All this magnificent pleasure-ground is entirely, unreservedly, and forever the 
people’s own... Is it not a grand good thing?” 
—Frederick Law Olmsted 


The City of Boston has a great resource in its parklands and open space. The 
City’s parks house ballfields, swimming pools, tot lots and other facilities offering 
recreational opportunities; its conservation land, urban wilds, shoreline, gardens, 
squares, and malls provide relief from the hustle and bustle of the city. Serving as 
extensions of outdoor facilities and standing on their own, the City maintains a 
network of indoor recreation centers in each of its neighborhoods including 
facilities such as gymnasiums and swimming pools which offer instruction and 
programming for all ages. Functioning as a system, these open space elements 
enhance the quality of urban life and the character of Boston’s unique urban 
landscape. 


A half-century of underinvestment, poor maintenance, and vandalism have 
plagued Boston’s parks and recreation facilities. The effects of this neglect can be 
seen in every park. Today, however, Boston has the potential to re-establish 
itself as the model of a modern city with a well-planned and maintained system of 
open space. The blueprint for this renaissance is the Open Space Plan, the 
product of acomprehensive planning process involving the joint efforts of 
planners from several City departments and community representatives from all 
parts of the City, coordinated by the Mayor’s Office of Capital Planning. This 


if 
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document will serve as a practical reference for use in the recovery of existing 
parklands, and as a framework for the discussion of open space-related issues. 


Although the City’s oldest park, the Boston Common, dates back to colonial 
times, the park system as we know it today originated in 1875, when City officials 
responded to public demand by creating Boston’s first Parks Commission. The 
only existing open spaces under the new Commission’s jurisdiction were the 
Boston Common and the Public Garden, comprising some 73 acres, as well as the 
Commonwealth Avenue Mall, which had been laid out as part of the Back Bay 
residential development in the 1850s. It was the beginning of public interest in 
the preservation of open space. 


Boston’s Park System: A 
Brief History 


In 1878, the Parks Commission engaged Frederick Law Olmsted, the designer of 
New York City’s Central Park, to advise them on park development. Olmsted 
conceived of a publicly-owned mantle of greenery encircling the city. Consisting 
of five major parks—the Back Bay Fens, the Muddy River, Jamaica Pond, the 
Arnold Arboretum and Franklin Park—the system was linked by parkways and 
connected to the existing Common and Public Garden by the Commonwealth 
Avenue Mall. Comprising almost 1,000 acres, this “Emerald Necklace” remains 
the outstanding feature of Boston’s park system. 


Back Bay Fens 
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The Neighborhood Play- 


ground: The Heart of the 
System 


In 1892, Charles Eliot, a former student of Olmsted’s, successfully advocated the 
creation of a Metropolitan Park Commission with jurisdiction over 36 cities and 
towns in the greater Boston area. Inspired by Olmsted, Eliot urged the Commis- 
sion to establish a regional park system that would preserve the area’s most 
beautiful ocean frontage, woods, and riverbanks before they were overwhelmed 
by development. 


At the same time that the parks movement was expanding outward to the regional 
level, many city dwellers were pushing for more recreational space within the 
city. Olmsted’s parks provided amply for the quiet contemplation of natural 
scenery, but afforded little opportunity for active recreation. Around the turn of 
the century, both private and public agencies began to fund the creation of 
playgrounds and tot lots throughout the city’s neighborhoods. 


The construction and use of large playing fields and sports facilities in Boston’s 
19th century parks challenged the original landscape architects’ vision of the park 
as passive Open space, generating a debate which continues to this day. Restoring 
and maintaining the delicate functional balance between active and passive uses 
remains an issue for contemporary open space planners. 


Both active and passive park facilities deteriorated in the three decades following 
World War II, as Boston’s neighborhoods suffered from private and public 
disinvestment, arson, and vandalism. The construction of expressways and the 
disposal of parklands for commercial and institutional uses hastened the parks’ 
decline. At the same time, severe budget cuts reduced the funds for repair and 
maintenance of the parks. 


The first signs of hope for rejuvenating Boston’s open space system came in the 
late 1960s and 1970s. Volunteer groups staged public clean-up efforts to call 
attention to the parks’ conditions. Public interest in preserving large wilderness 
areas likewise encouraged an interest in urban parks. 


With the City regaining its financial footing after the revenue reductions related to 
Proposition 2-1/2, the Flynn Administration has expanded the Parks Department 
budget and proposed a $75 million capital investment that will see 80 percent of 
the City’s parks and recreation facilities renovated over the next five years. A 
reorganized Parks Department with a new commissioner, public/private partner- 
ships to create and care for public open space, and the proud stewardship of 
community groups and neighborhood residents provide the means to revitalize 
Boston’s open space sytem; the Open Space Plan provides a framework to guide 
this revitalization process. 
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A Unified Park System 


The notion of a unified park system dates back to Olmsted’s vision of an Emerald 
Necklace encircling the city. In the 100 years since his vision first took root and 
began to flourish, Boston’s park system has doubled in size. The entire system 
under the City’s jurisdiction now encompasses 300 facilities on approximately 
2,500 acres, ranging from a few square feet to over 400 acres (Franklin Park). 
This system is managed jointly by several government agencies. 


The Parks and Recreation Department has principal responsibility for the 
operation and maintenance of Boston’s public recreational facilities and services. 
These include: 185 neighborhood parks and playgrounds, approximately 125,000 
street trees, 20 recreation centers, 75 squares, 16 historic cemeteries and three 
operating cemeteries. The Department has six major divisions: Administration, 
Grounds Maintenance, Vehicle/Building Maintenance, Horticulture, Parks 
Programming, and Planning and Engineering. 


The Boston Redevelopment Authority is the City’s principal planning agency. 
Created by home rule petition in 1957, it reviews and manages the shape of the 
City’s private development as well as managing the development of City-owned 
redevelopment districts. In addition to affecting open spaces citywide through the 
application of zoning, the BRA has direct responsibility for existing open spaces 
in the urban renewal parcels under its jurisdiction, and oversees the incorporation 
of open space elements within new developments. 


The Environment Department plays a major role in the planning for the City’s 
urban wilds and conservation lands, which are owned and managed by the Boston 
Conservation Commission. In addition to providing staff and resources to this and 
other commissions responsible for many of the City’s natural and cultural 
resources, the Environment Department administers and enforces local and state 
regulations protecting conservation areas and wetlands. 


Within state government the Metropolitan District Commission has jurisdiction 
for most of Metropolitan Boston’s open space not belonging to the City. These 
areas include: the Charles River Esplanade, the Blue Hills, Stony Brook Reserva- 
tion, Marine Park, Castle Island, the new Southwest Corridor, parkways and 
beaches. The MDC currently plans park improvements at the Charles River Dam 
and a possible bicycle route connection between the Fens and the Charles River 
Esplanade. Other plans include the Dorchester Shores park system conceived as 
a linear open space network connected by pedestrian and bicycle trails, from 
Columbia Point to Quincy. 


The federal government manages a number of historic sites in Boston. Significant 
open spaces under the jurisdiction of the National Park Service include the 
Dorchester Heights Monument in South Boston, Bunker Hill Monument in 
Charlestown, the Charlestown Naval Shipyard, and several sites along the 
Freedom Trail. 
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Other Open Space Planning 


Agencies 


The Open Space Planning 


Process 


In addition to these agencies, a variety of other City agencies are routinely 
involved in various aspects of planning and managing Boston’s diverse open 
spaces. 


The Public Facilities Department was created in 1966 with a mandate to carry out 
the construction and maintenance of City-owned facilities, including parks and 
other recreational facilities, such as fieldhouses and neighborhood recreation 
centers. 


In 1985, PFD was reorganized and its responsibilities expanded to cover the 
management of housing and community development, the revitalization of 
neighborhood business districts, and the reclamation of vacant lots for use as 
housing, community gardens, tot lots, and other forms of active and passive open 
space. 


Community Schools operates educational and recreational programs at 33 facili- 
ties citywide. Governed by locally-elected councils, the Community Schools 
receive funding from the City for planning and programming. The councils serve 
as local forums for the discussion of open space and recreational needs, and 
engage in fundraising campaigns on behalf of local programs and facilities. 


In 1984, Mayor Flynn created the Mayor’ s Office of Capital Planning. This 
Office is responsible for the preparation of a multi-year capital plan, oversight of 
capital expenditures and the monitoring of capital construction and equipment 
acquisition. 


Since its inception, OCP has played an important role in helping line agencies like 
the Parks Department formulate long-range plans for the comprehensive improve- 
ment of their capital facilities. (For example, the current capital plan envisions 
the renovation of 80 percent of the City’s parks and playgrounds by the year 
1991). OCP also plays a role in coordinating inter-agency planning efforts, such 
as the development of this Open Space Plan. 


In August 1986, Mayor Raymond L. Flynn directed Mary Nee, Director of the 
Mayor’s Office of Capital Planning, to coordinate an update of the City’s Open 
Space Plan. 


Because open space planning affects and is affected by a wide array of issues 
(housing, transportation, public safety, etc.), a working group was formed 
including planners from several City departments. The working group included 
representatives of: the Parks and Recreation Department; the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority (BRA); the Public Facilities Department (PFD); the Environment 
Department; Community Schools; the Mayor’s Office of Neighborhood Services; 
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and the Mayor’s Office of Capital Planning (OCP). Planners from the Boston 
Housing Authority (BHA), Transportation, Police, and Fire departments were 
consulted throughout the planning process. 


The compilation of the City’s first comprehensive open space inventory was a far- 
ranging task requiring extensive legwork and the cooperation of City agencies and 
open space advocacy groups such as the Boston GreenSpace Alliance, Boston 
Urban Gardeners, and Boston Harbor Associates, which helped to identify and 
assess the condition of urban gardens on public lands. In addition to urban 
gardens, the inventory includes all City-owned parks, playgrounds, recreation 
centers, school yards, green belts, squares, malls, historic cemeteries, beaches, 
urban wilds, and conservation lands. 


Districts were assigned to conform to those used by the Neighborhood Statistics 
Program (NSP) to interpret federal census data on housing, income, and popula- 
tion trends. The NSP neighborhoods correspond closely to the BRA’s division of 
the City into 16 districts (Central district includes Chinatown, Downtown, and the 
North End), and to the boundaries used by the PFD to survey vacant land. 


As planners worked to inventory and map the City’s open spaces, a team of 
landscape architects from The Halvorson Company was commissioned to go into 
the field and assess the condition of each site. Working neighborhood by neigh- 
borhood, the team evaluated each site in terms of the following elements: sports 
facilities, buildings, playgrounds, and various standard elements built into the 
park’s landscape (playfields, paved areas, lighting, fountains, water features); 
access, circulation, and parking; natural park elements and urban wilds; and in 
some Cases, microclimate issues (wind, shadows, sun). 


Park elements were evaluated in both quantitative and qualitative terms, including 
the type and condition of equipment, building materials, and plant life; evidence 
of vandalism; the condition of ecological and aesthetic features; and issues of 
safety and accessibility. 


An important supplement to the demographic data and the inventory and condi- 
tion assessment is the information gathered from park neighbors and users. Staff 
of the Office of Neighborhood Services worked with established Park Partners, 
community and neighborhood organizations, and other groups with special 
interests in particular open space areas to identify lighting, safety, and access 
concerns. The user survey also sought to elicit perceptions of the quality of 
programming, supervision and maintenance as a guide to policy making. 


The Planning Document The Open Space Plan is presented in two volumes. The next section of this 
volume contains the heart of the Plan: a discussion of open space issues in 
neighborhoods and citywide; and an outline of policy goals and objectives for the 
future of Boston’s open space. 
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Following the policy statement is a section providing a more detailed portrait of 
goals and objectives for each of the City’s 16 neighborhoods. These neighbor- 
hoods, within the larger urban environment, have a diverse range of open space 
issues. Although every part of the city should have access to a balanced distribu- 
tion of open spaces both within its boundaries and throughout the city, the needs 
and opportunities of an individual neighborhood are a function of its unique 
cultural and demographic features, its geography and patterns of development. 


The Neighborhood Profile section is followed by profiles of the Harbor Islands 
and the Regional Park System which serves the greater metropolitan area. 


Volume II of the Open Space Plan contains the most comprehensive inventory of 
Boston’s open space ever compiled. Every park, playground, square, mall, 
schoolyard, community school, recreation center, urban garden, urban wild, and 
cemetery is identified and mapped; the name and location of each site is listed 
along with its zoning and owernship status, acreage and facilities. Supplementing 
the inventory is a condition assessment of over 200 selected open space sites 
owned and/or managed by the City of Boston. Based on individual field surveys 
in which every element was catalogued and assessed, with uses and users identi- 
fied, the condition assessments are summarized in one-page descriptions and 
compiled by neighborhood in Volume II. 


Taken together, the comprehensive inventory and condition assessment provide 
indispensable reference to planners, policymakers, and community members, as 
they jointly seek to restore the City of Boston’s open space system to its former 
greatness. 
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10 Point Policy Plan 


Parks and Recreation Policy 1 
Department: Plan of Action To implement a management plan which will evaluate and direct the Parks 


and Recreation Department’s performance in the areas of administration, 
planning and development, programming and maintenance. 


In 1981 following the enactment of Proposition 2-1/2, the City of Boston experi- 
enced drastic reductions of property tax revenues. While the loss of these 
revenues sharply reduced municipal spending across the board, the public safety 
and parks department cutbacks were those most keenly felt by the citizens of 
Boston. For the Parks and Recreation Department the operating budget reduc- 
tions together with the absence of capital spending, accelerated the decline of 
Boston’s parkland. 


As Boston has regained its financial footing, operating and capital budgets are 
being restored. For fiscal year 1987 the Parks and Recreation Department’s 
annual appropriation was increased 61 percent, and for fiscal year 1988 a 22 
percent increase has been enacted. Also, a capital budget of $75.8 million has 
been earmarked for parks and recreation facilities renovations. With these 
financial tools now in hand, the Parks and Recreation Department has launched a 
major organizational rebuilding program entitled “Plan of Action, January 1987 - 
June 30, 1988”. 

This six point management plan puts forth the following objectives: 

I. Laying the Foundation: Capital Improvements and Maintenance Management 


Capital, trust fund, state, and federal funding used to rebuild, restore and rejuve- 
nate the park system. 


Maintenance management systems developed and instituted. 
Task oriented maintenance improvements made. 

II. Professionalizing the Parks Department Workforce 
Employee training and development unit created. 


Maintenance unit reorganized to provide performance standards, career paths and 
quality assurance. 


Labor/Management committees established to improve planning. 
Affirmative Action Program strengthened. 
Financial planning structured to integrate operating, capital and dedicated funds. 


Strategic plan initiated. 
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Ill. Establishing Greater Accountability and Increased Community Participation 
Through Regional Administration 


Regional administration unit established to facilitate operational consistency and 
neighborhood responsiveness. 


Park Partners incorporated into operating budget. 
IV. Expanding Athletic, Cultural, Educational and Environmental Programming 
Playground programming reinstituted. 


Athletic programs, environmental education, cultural and arts events for all ages 
developed for year-round implementation. 


V. Developing Administrative and Financial Mechanisms for Park Renewal 


Contractural relationships with non-profits, community groups, universities, 
environmental and cultural organizations expanded. 


Public/private park improvement programs increased. 
Innovative administrative vehicles instituted. 
VI. Improving Public Attitudes About and Responsibility For Boston’ s Parks 


Neighborhood participation increased through expanded contractural relationships 
with community based organizations, partnership management agreements and 
regional administration initiatives. 


Comprehensive long-term marketing program begun. 


Laying the Foundation Policy 2 
To renovate, renew, and enhance existing parkland and recreational facilities. 


Boston’s parks, playgrounds and recreational facilities suffer from the cumulative 
effect of decades of underinvestment. The lack of capital investment, inadequate 

maintenance and vandalism has created a formidable backlog of urgently needed 

structural repairs. 


In recognition of these conditions Mayor Flynn, in September 1985 put forth a 
bold capital reinvestment plan which earmarked $42 million for Boston’s park- 
land and recreational facilities. One year later, in September 1986, this capital 
plan was updated and a new spending level of $75.4 million was budgeted for 
these purposes. The 1986 Capital Plan initiated a program to renovate more than 
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100 parks and playgrounds over a five year period. By 1991 more than 80 percent 
of the City’s parkland will be newly renovated, an aging stock of maintenance 
equipment replaced, and the restoration of the City’s cemeteries and recreation 
facilities completed. 


For Boston’s open spaces, the creation of the Office of Capital Planning and the 
adoption of financial management reforms which institutionalized yearly capital 
budgets meant that the condition of the City’s parks and playgrounds would no 
longer be ignored and allowed to deteriorate year after year. As a planning tool, 
the annual capital budget process allows the City to assess and coordinate the 
expenditure of city, state, and private capital funds, and present a comprehensive 
long-range spending plan. The extensive needs assessment undertaken as part of 
the preparation of this “Open Space Plan” will provide the foundation from which 
future capital spending priorities are set. Taken together, the Five-Year Capital 
Plan and the Open Space Plan lay the foundation for the rebirth of Boston’s parks 
and recreation facilities. 


Policy 3 
Develop workable maintenance management plans for all of Boston’s open 
spaces. 


Capital investment alone will not prevent Boston’s open spaces from once again 
returning to a downward cycle of deterioration, neglect and apathy. As the City 
moves forward with an ambitious rebuilding plan, it must do so in tandem with a 
sound maintenance management strategy for each of its open spaces. Mainte- 
nance plans must be incorporated into each new development and all existing 
open space. 


Within City government, reorganization of the Parks and Recreation 
Department’s maintenance unit to include task oriented maintenance systems, 
performance standards and quality assurance evaluations has begun. Between 
City planning agencies and with state regional planning entities, clearly defined 
maintenance plans and jurisdictional responsibilities must be established. At the 
community level, the active involvement of community groups, park users, and 
abutters in the establishment of manageable park designs which enhance neigh- 
borhoods but minimize the potential for vandalism or the need for excessive 
maintenance attention will be sought. 
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Managing Our Natural Policy 4 
Resources Encourage the creative use of open space through expanded athletic, cul- 


tural, educational, and environmental programming. 


In Boston’s parks, programming must be strengthened in areas such as active 
recreation, environmental education, arts and cultural events, and maritime and 
water related activities. This summer, 23 of the City’s parks are being staffed as a 
pilot program to achieve greater use and awareness of these neighborhood 
resources. Additionally, citywide athletic competitions such as the Mayor’s 
Special Olympics, U.S. Youth Games, and the Hershey Games are being spon- 
sored. Running and walking fitness programs are operating at four neighborhood 
locations, and sailing instruction will be available at the Courageous Sailing 
Center in Charlestown and at Jamaica Pond. 


These important initiatives must be expanded. Through the involvement of Park 
Partners and non-profit organizations, park programming and planning can be 
enhanced. In fiscal year 1988 the pilot project “Park Partners” has been incorpo- 
rated into the City’s operating budget. In every neighborhood of the City, park 
partners will be sought. The successful Park Ranger Program, which provides 
both security and interpretation of environmental features of Boston’s open space, 
will be instituted as a year-round program within the Parks and Recreation 
Department. 


In future years these park programs will be guided by a five-year Recreational 
Master Plan. This planning process, begun in May 1987 in conjunction with 
Northeastern University’s Department of Health, Sports, and Leisure, will 
develop a Master Plan coordinating recreational services offered by public, 
private and non-profit institutions. When completed, it will serve as a blueprint 
for recreational programming throughout the City. 


Policy 5 
To expand opportunities for open space constituencies to participate in open 
space planning, acquisition, design and management. 


Open space constituents, whether they be neighborhood residents, park users, 
environmental advocacy groups, or the business community, must be brought into 
the planning, design, and management of Boston’s open space if we are to 
maximize the extent to which the open space system meets the needs and de- 
mands of its users. 


Several levels of planning will be utilized to achieve this objective. 
Neighborhood Interim Planning Overlay Districts (IPODs) coordinated by the 


Boston Redevelopment Authority will provide for participation by open space 
constituencies in open space planning and zoning initiatives. 
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Preserving Boston’s Open 


Spaces for Future Genera- 
tions: 


Coordination of community meetings for the planning and review of each new 
capital renovation will be achieved through the establishment of a system of 
regional administration—now underway in the Parks and Recreation Department. 


Park Partners, a highly successful pilot program pairing community groups with 
individual parks, has been established as a permanent program within the Parks 
and Recreation Department. This program will be expanded with the goal of each 
of Boston’s open spaces having a neighborhood based advocacy voice. 


Other models of public/private partnership will be encouraged. The successful 
partnerships of the Friends of Post Office Square and the Copley Square Commis- 
sion provide experience and a framework for future partnerships with Boston’s 
business community. 


Policy 6 
Through zoning mechanisms and neighborhood based planning, develop 
safeguards to protect existing open space, and create new open space. 


The current Boston Zoning Code has been in effect for more than 20 years. 
Although changes have been made to the code, the City has changed and grown at 
such a rapid pace that existing regulations may not serve the needs of the neigh- 
borhoods. Because rezoning the City is a lengthy processs, in 1984 the Zoning 
Commission authorized the creation of the Interim Planning Overlay Districts, or 
IPODs. 


An JPOD establishes temporary zoning regulations for a specific area of the City, 
which guide development while comprehensive planning takes place. At the end 
of two years, new zoning will be established which more clearly reflects the needs 
of the neighborhoods. 


The analysis presented in Boston’s Open Space Plan provides a comprehensive 
inventory and condition assessment of the City’s open spaces. Included are 
neighborhood profiles which trace the history and demographic character of each 
area, and propose broad goals and objectives for the rebuilding and acquisition of 
open space. As IPODs are established for individual neighborhoods, more 
detailed open space plans will be developed. 


As part of the neighborhood IPOD planning process, an Open Space Plan will be 
developed by neighborhood councils and planning advisory committees, in 
conjunction with the Boston Redevelopment Authority and the community, to 
accompany revised zoning, and to guide future development. The Open Space 
Plan will emphasize historic, geographic, and functional links to the neighbor- 
hood, to activity nodes within the neighborhood, and to the existing open space 
and park system. The open space plan will also identify appropriate locations and 
opportunities for new open space sites in the neighborhood. 
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Each open space zone may be further distinguished by the kind of open space 
within it. Shorelands, waterfront areas, cemeteries, urban wilds, parkland, 
recreation grounds, and urban plazas and gardens will be established as open 
space zones in which only those activities appropriate to the nature of the open 
space will be permitted. 


The Greenbelt Protection Overlay District was enacted early in 1987 to preserve 
and protect the quality of life in the City of Boston by establishing a special 
protective zoning category for “greenbelt” roadways. 


A greenbelt roadway is defined as any landscaped roadway or major thoroughfare 
that is characterized by open space or landscaping along its right-of-way or that is 
used primarily by non-commercial or pleasure vehicles. It shall contain a 
minimum of five acres, and when developed maintain a 25-foot vegetative right- 
of-way, except for a clearing necessary to provide utilities to the site, and plant- 
ings must be used to screen parking facilities from the roadway. 


Additional zoning initiatives currently under review include a text amendment 
which would create a new Open Space District. This amendment would ensure 
that open space in public ownership dedicated to or appropriated for active or 
passive recreational use, or to the conservation of natural resources be maintained 
as open space. No buildings, except for public recreational buildings, would be 
allowed on such sites. 


Policy 7 

To support the creation of the open space standards for all new development 
in the City of Boston. These standards will include both design and environ- 
mental protection. 


Standards will be created to monitor the quality of development in the City. 
These standards will support existing zoning controls while providing additional 
protection for open space. These developments and microclimate standards will 
enable the City to further reach its goal of providing space that is accessible to all, 
compatible to existing development and pleasant places to be. 


Microclimate standards will be developed to ensure that new open space will be 
protected from adverse effects created by developments that are environmentally 
unsensitive. The City will require that design measures be proposed to mitigate 
any negative effects that occur as a result of development. Microclimate protec- 
tion will be provided in the following key areas; wind, shadow, solar glare, air 
and water quality, flood hazard zones, wetlands, groundwater, geotechnical 
impact, noise, construction impact, and rodent control. 
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A Park System for All 


The City will continue to establish urban design standards for all development. 
These standards will evaluate the project’s architectural compatibility with its 
surroundings. They will also require that any proposed development support and 
contribute to the existing pedestrian environment. The pedestrian connections 
which exist in the City are invaluable. They allow safe, accessible, informal 
movement throughout the City, and will continue to be one of the City’s primary 
open space plan goals. 


Policy 8 
To eliminate physical, visual, and psychological barriers, thereby improving 
the access and availability of open space throughout Boston. 


Public open space must be barrier free to all citizens of Boston. Further, each 
citizen should have access to a wide variety of active and passive open spaces in 
their neighborhood. 


There are many levels of planning which must occur in a city the size of Boston to 
ensure that quality open space remains a primary ingredient in the continuing 
development of the City. On a broad scale, creating the structure, often through 
zoning mechanisms, protects existing open spaces and ensures that appropriate 
ratios of open space be maintained with new development. On a smaller scale, 
planning ensures that standards be developed to provide uniform levels of quality 
and design for new open spaces, ensuring that they are usable and accessible to all 
of the City’s residents. 


Park design can result in absolute structural barriers for physically disabled 
persons. These conditions, identified through the comprehensive inventory 
undertaken as part of this plan, will be corrected through an aggressive capital 
improvement strategy. 


The design features of many of Boston’s open spaces were found to impose 
additional barriers of a visual and psychological nature. Undesignated entrances, 
poor lighting, overuse of chain-link fencing and landscaping which creates 
obstructed viewing, contribute to unappealing parkland and foster crime and 
vandalism in many areas. 


Deficiencies of certain types of open space were also found within individual 
neighborhoods. For example, the neighborhoods of Mattapan and Jamaica Plain 
with large populations of children under 14 years lacked sufficient tot lots. 
Conversely, a neighborhood such as West Roxbury with a large elderly popula- 
tion could benefit from additional passive open space. In the neighborhoods of 
Chinatown and the North End, competition for space with new development and 
existing institutional uses requires aggressive and creative Dine to increase the 
amount of all types of open spaces. 
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Master Planning for a 
Unified Park System 
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Improved access and availability of open space throughout the City will be 
achieved through a combination of major capital investment, neighborhood based 
planning, and coordination of park programming with city and state public safety 
officials. 


Already in many areas progress can be seen. Currently, handicapped access 
improvements are underway at Healy (Roslindale), Noyes (East Boston), and 
Carter (South End) playgrounds. Through a process of neighborhood based 
design and planning, structural alterations are being made at Ringer Park (Allston- 
Brighton), Hemenway (South Dorchester) and Ross (Hyde Park) playgrounds, 
which improve access and reduce vandalism. This year Park Rangers are present 
at Jamaica Pond, Franklin Park, and the Boston Common and serve to provide 
supervision, instruction, and interpretive services to park visitors. 


These important steps are just a beginning. 


Policy 9 

To support the development of ‘Master Plans” to guide future use and reha- 
bilitation of city- and state-owned open spaces which, due to their size, 
location, or historical and cultural significance, serve as regional open space 
resources. 


There are sites within Boston which have significance beyond the recreational 
needs of their immediate neighborhood because of a number of factors. Their 
prominence is gained because of outstanding scenic and ecological features, 
impressive long distance views, the cultural or historical significance of the site, 
the importance of its location, the stature of its designer, and more often than not, 
a combination of these. 


Included in this category of parks is the Frederick Law Olmsted designed Emerald 
Necklace, Boston Common, Copley Square, Public Gardens, numerous neighbor- 
hood locations, and MDC owned properties such as the Esplanade (Back Bay- 
Beacon Hill), Castle Island (South Boston), and the Neponset River Reservation 
(South Dorchester). 


For many of these sites such as the Olmsted Emerald Necklace, the Boston 
Common, and Copley Square, master plans are now being developed. These 
individual initiatives involve a host of city and state planners as well as private 
businesses and the general public. 


As with neighborhood based open space planning, inter-agency coordination and 
comprehensive analysis of design and long-term maintenance considerations are 
essential. 
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New Frontiers 


Within City government, numerous departments and agencies are often involved 
with open space planning. Principal among these agencies is the Mayor’s Office 
of Capital Planning, the Parks and Recreation Department, the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority, and the Public Facilities Department. 


To further enhance the City’s capacity for open space planning, it is recom- 
mended that the open space working group convened to prepare this plan 
continue as a permanent inter-agency working group within City government to 
facilitate long-range planning and inter-agency coordination. This committee 
would be representative of the Major’s Office of Capital Planning, the Parks and 
Recreation Department, the Boston Redevelopment Authority, the Public Facili- 
ties Department, the Community Schools Program, the Mayor’s Office of 
Neighborhood Services, the Mayor’s Policy Office, the Environment Department, 
and the Conservation Commission. 


Policy 10 

Boston Harbor’s development shall be guided and protected in a manner 
which provides visual and pedestrian public access to its shoreline; promotes 
the creation of an inner-harbor transportation network; and supports the 
establishment of new recreational parkland on its harbor islands. 


Zoning: The Harborpark Program aims to re-zone the harbor neighborhoods in 
order to promote balanced growth and public access in all parts of the waterfront. 
To do this, the Boston Redevelopment Authority has undertaken an interim 
zoning process in concert with neighborhood advisory committees to produce new 
zoning regulations. The Harborpark IPOD, passed by the Zoning Commission in 
February 1987, supports a plan that creates Harborwalk, a continuous eight-mile 
publicly accessible walkway along the waterfront’s edge connecting 44 acres of 
public open space. Similar guidelines specifically for East Boston and Port 
Norfolk, South Dorchester were enacted in 1986. Planning studies and re-zoning 
efforts for these areas are currently underway. 


Transportation: The City of Boston, through its harbor, gained historic promi- 
nence as a center of shipping and international commerce. In recent decades the 
central role of the port has lessened. The City and region turned inland. The 

harborfront suffered from inappropriate development, pollution and inaccessibil- 


ity. 


The City of Boston and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts recognize the need 
to develop a comprehensive water transportation system. It will enhance the 
revitalization of Boston Harbor, provide alternative modes of travel for commut- 
ers, and encourage inner harbor water shuttle services. 
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Commuter water shuttle services from the South Shore have been growing. 
Current ridership is almost 1,500 per day. Expansion to additional areas which 
lack good highway access to downtown should be encouraged, and the City is 
examining additional locations for commuter docking facilities. A Harborpark 
goal is to triple the number of commuter trips on water transportation. Planners 
concerned about truck and worker traffic to be generated by construction of the 
Deer Island waste-water treatment facility are turning to water transportation as 
an alternative. Similar steps may be desirable during the Third Harbor Tunnel/ 
Central Artery Depression project, as well as the Fan Pier/Pier 4 Project. 


It is imperative that water transportation be an integral component of an overall 
transporation network. To this end, the necessary infrastructure must be created 
to ensure a well-maintained and well-administered water transportation system. 
Plans for major improvements and expansion of facilities at Rowes/Foster and 
Long Wharves, as well as for Fan Pier and Pier 4 are underway. 


Harbor Islands: Boston Harbor’s more than 30 islands offer a wide variety of 
recreational, educational and cultural opportunities. Owned by private, state and 
municipal entities, they exhibit a variety of conditions and uses. Of these islands, 
four are owned by the City of Boston (Long, Moon, Spectacle, and Rainsford 
Islands). A fifth, Deer Island, was recently transferred by the City to the state to 
allow for the construction of a secondary waste-water treatment facility and 
thereby pave the way for the clean-up of Boston Harbor. 


Taken together Boston’s four harbor islands offer tremendous potential for the 
development of new recreational parkland. Currently, however, each of these 
islands presents complex planning issues which must be addressed. Inadequate or 
deteriorated infrastructure and the absence of piers for water access is common to 
all of these islands. Formidable environmental conditions exist, most notably the 
abandoned landfill found on Spectacle Island. On Long and Moon Islands, a 
multitude of institutional uses related to public health and public safety pose 
complicated issues of access, security, and compatibility of operation with public 
open space development. 


Comprehensive analysis and planning is required if these islands are to realize 
their potential as Boston’s newest frontiers. Presently within City government, 
nine departments or agencies have jurisdiction over some aspect of current use or 
planning for these islands. Outside of City government, numerous state agencies 
such as the Metropolitan District Commission, the Division of Environmental 
Management, and the Transportation Secretariat, as well as advocacy groups such 
as the Friends of Boston Harbor and the Boston Harbor Associates are involved in 
Harbor Island planning. A focal point within City government is needed to 
coordinate analysis and planning among the City, state, and private agencies, to 
advise the Mayor, and to propose long-range City policies for the Islands’ future 
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use. With these objectives in mind, a Boston Harbor Islands Task Force is pro- 
posed. This Task Force will undertake an indepth study of Boston Harbor Island 
conditions and make recommendations to the Mayor with respect to current con- 
ditions and long-range use issues. 
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Gallagher Memorial Park 


History The Allston-Brighton area was first opened to land grant settlers in 1635. With 
the filling of the Back Bay and the development of Kenmore Square in the late 
1880s, Brighton’s sparsely settled farm land gave way to stockyards, which in 
turn were replaced by industrial and commercial activity. The extension of street 
car service brought residential development, and today Allston-Brighton is one of 
the most densely populated residential sections of the City. 


The construction of the Mass. Turnpike extension after World War II severed 
North Allston from Brighton, creating an isolated area with a high concentration 
of industry along the railroad corridor and the turnpike. The growth of several 
commercial districts has also altered the face of the neighborhood, and the influx 
of college students and young professionals has put increasing pressure on the 
local housing market, with its high concentration of rental units. 


The Neighborhood Housing 
Although there are four clustered commercial areas (Harvard Avenue, Brighton 
Center, Oak Square, and Cleveland Circle), Allston-Brighton is primarily a 
residential neighborhood, with over 80 percent of its land zoned for this purpose. 
Characterized by a high percentage (75 percent) of rental households, Allston- 
Brighton has nevertheless seen a dramatic increase in home ownership as a result 
of condominium conversions. (Over 5,000 condominium units made up 17 
percent of the neighborhood’s housing stock by the end of 1985). 
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The neighborhood has two public housing developments, the Faneuil and the 
Commonwealth. After a decade-and-a-half of deterioration and abandonment, the 
Commonwealth (formerly Fidelis Way) has been completely renovated, and is 
now operating at full capacity with 277 units for families and 115 units for 
elderly. While the redesign and landscaping of the grounds have created some 
play areas for young children and gardens for other residents, the majority of 
residents look to the greater neighborhood for their outdoor recreation. 


Demographics 

Allston-Brighton’s residential population is predominantly young (over two-thirds 
between the ages of 15 and 35 years) and highly mobile (over half have lived in 
their current residence for fewer than two years). With one of the lowest median 
age levels in the City (25.9 years), the area requires an emphasis on active 
recreation facilities. At the same time, 14 percent of the population is over 55, 
and requires accessible open space for passive enjoyment. 


School-aged children make up just six percent of Allston-Brighton’s population, 
although the number of young children is growing. The area’s eight public 
schools are currently operating at least 20 percent below capacity. Several of the 
schools closed in recent years have been converted into housing. Their former 
schoolyards, while providing open space to residents of these developments, are 
no longer available as public open space areas. 


Open Space In spite of its dense residential and commercial development, Allston-Brighton 
has a unique system of open space. Improvement efforts should focus on existing 
facilities, which are reasonably well distributed throughout the neighborhood. 
There is a very short supply of vacant or undeveloped land available for creating 
new open space areas. 


Allston-Brighton’s open space inventory includes: 15 City-owned parks; six 
MDC parks; four park-like squares and malls; nine public school play areas; 13 
urban wilds; and seven community gardens. Two cemeteries—Evergreen, a large 
operating cemetery, and Market Street, a small historic graveyard—serve as 
permanent reserves of passive green space. 


Parks and Playgrounds 

Improved maintenance, security, and access are the highest priority needs of 
Allston-Brighton’s parks and playgrounds. Community residents agree that they 
would use their parks more if facilities were improved and better maintained. A 
stronger neighborhood presence, in turn, should enhance the use of the parks by 
deterring vandalism and abuse. 
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Neglect and vandalism have left many of the local play areas in poor condition. 
As these facilities are repaired, the Parks Department’s community design process 
is giving area residents a chance to indicate what they would like to see in play 
equipment and design features. 


At Smith Playground, for example, residents have asked that the basketball court 
be moved to another part of the playground, and that a new tot lot be built. 
Neighbors of Hardiman Playground have requested the reconstruction of an 
existing tot lot and the repair of the game court and ballfields. The Friends of 
Ringer Park have worked with the Parks Department to restore the park’s urban 
wild area as well as its active recreation facilities. 


Access to parks is a common concern of nearly every neighborhood association 
surveyed. Accessibility is a function of a park’s appearance; it creates an inviting 
or forbidding atmosphere at the entrance, and contributes to the visitor’s sense of 
security once inside. 


The density of the neighborhood development surrounding Fidelis Way Park, 
Ringer Park, and the Joyce and Hooker Street playgrounds has obscured these 
parks from view or made their entrances less accessible. Other parks, including 
Galvin Park and the Hardiman and McKinney playgrounds, should be redesigned 
to eliminate dark or hidden areas caused by overgrown trees or inappropriately 
designed fences. 


Lighting improvements are another key element in making parks safer, more 
accessible, and less vulnerable to vandalism. In most areas, light poles and stems 
are intact, but globes have been destroyed and need to be replaced with low 
maintenance globes. New lights should be installed along formal paths. 


On-street parking is scarce in Allston-Brighton, and as a result, playing fields are 
often used as parking areas. Serious consideration should be given to a compre- 
hensive plan for off-street parking, particularly around Ringer Park, Cassidy 
Playground, and the Portsmouth Street Playground. 


Trees and shrubs have suffered from neglect in many of Allston-Brighton’s parks. 
Trees should be pruned and trimmed, both to remove hazardous limbs and to 
improve views into and out of the parks. Future plantings should follow the 
model in Cassidy Playground, with trees planted in groves rather than in rows, to 
insure healthy growth, mitigate wind, provide shade, and vary the landscape. 
Well-placed trees would relieve the barren appearance of areas such as Smith 
Playground, without interfering with the use of the ballfields. 


Park programming frequently arises as an issue where organized sports activity 
conflicts with casual use of a park by local residents. Better coordination of 
organized and informal recreational activities requires a dialogue between park 
abutters and community groups, private sports leagues, and public agencies 
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(such as the Parks Department and Community Schools) which use the same 
facilities for organized games. Programming should be sensitive to the needs and 
interests of particular groups, such as the informal soccer league which has 
recently emerged in the predominantly Asian community along Harvard Avenue 
near Ringer Park. At the same time, closer attention to scheduling and field as- 
signments would help ensure access to non-organized users. 


The Parks Department has begun a pilot arts and recreation program anchored at 
certain neighborhood parks. The parks will be staffed with Parks Department 
employees for the summer beginning in June 1987. Ringer Park will be one of 
those featured in the pilot program. 


Three of Allston-Brighton’s playgrounds (Ringer, Smith, and Hardiman) are 
scheduled for major capital improvements in 1987-88.- As these and other 
projects get underway during the late spring, summer and early fall, there are 
bound to be some conflicts between construction and recreational activities. 
Where renovation is so extensive it displaces a league from its usual playing field, 
the Parks Department will work with the community to temporarily relocate the 
league to another area playground. 


Community involvement is essential to the recovery, maintenance, and successful 
management of local parks and playgrounds. Groups such as the Friends of 
Ringer Park, or the Oak Square and Hardiman playground organizations, have 
helped guide capital improvements and programming to reflect residents’ needs 
and interests. More importantly, these groups have taken an active role in 
organizing special events and clean-up activities, thereby ensuring the preserva- 
tion of these open spaces as community resources. 


Indoor Recreation Facilities 

Allston-Brighton’s indoor recreational facilities include: the Jackson-Mann 
Community School; the Brighton YMCA; the Brighton-Brookline-Newton Jewish 
Community Center; the West End House; the Reilly Skating Rink and Swimming 
Pool; and the Monsignor Daly Skating Rink. These facilities offer a wide range 
of programs to people of all ages and interests, including both local and citywide 
groups. 


Most of these facilities abut or otherwise complement an outdoor park or play- 
ground, providing year-round programming for area users. An overflow of users 
from indoor facilities has sometimes generated vandalism problems for nearby 
parks. A combination of efforts to promote greater supervision by indoor facility 
staff and steps being taken to improve park security should curb this problem. 
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Goals and Objectives 


Passive Spaces 

Traffic islands, squares and malls provide a welcome buffer of green space along 
busy roads, in addition to diverting and directing vehicular and pedestrian traffic. 
Two of the seven squares and malls in Allston-Brighton, Oak Square, and 
Brighton Square function as miniparks. The Oak Square community has organ- 
ized to redesign the landscape of its traffic circle and an adjacent lot. 


The Commonwealth Avenue Mall, which runs the breadth of Allston-Brighton 
from Kenmore Square to the Brookline-Newton line, divides local and crosstown 
traffic. Lined with densely populated multi-unit dwellings, the “Corridor” serves 
as a green buffer in some places, but poses a hazardous barrier to pedestrian 
traffic in others. 


Evergreen Cemetery is a passive green space of interest to many local residents 
who have been very involved in designing the renovation of Gate Ways, the 
cemetery’s historic gatehouse. 


Just one of the 12 recognized urban wilds in Allston-Brighton (Euston Path Rock) 
is owned by the City’s Conservation Commission. The others are owned by 
private schools, hospitals, and the Archdiocese of Boston. Recognizing the 
importance of these sites, the City should take steps to secure certain areas, if not 
all of these wilds as protected open spaces. A possible vehicle is proposed zoning 
amendments designating certain open space zones and restricting any inconsistent 
development. 


As in other densely populated sections of the City, Allston-Brighton’s community 
gardens give residents a chance to grow vegetables and flowers in a neighborhood 
where few households have private yards. These urban gardens have been carved 
out of old yards and house lots, many of which are privately owned. Two of the 
area’s seven public gardens are located in public housing developments. The resi- 
dents at the Faneuil development have excelled in their beautification and 
gardening activities. The Boston Food Coop is also seeking to serve its constitu- 
ency through a community garden on Northeastern University’s property. 


The goals for Allston-Brighton’s open space include maintenance and security, 
capital improvements, programming, and acquisition. 


Maintenance and Security 

Engender neighborhood pride and a sense of investment in the future of their 
parks by expanding the Park Partners Program to all established parks and play- 
grounds. This program encourages residents to share responsibility for mainte- 
nance, security and programming in their local park. 
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Improve tot lots and play areas for small children by removing broken equipment 
and unnecessary pavement from tot lots; replacing sand with clean, filtered sand; 
and fencing in play areas to prevent children from wandering off and neighbor- 
hood dogs from wandering in. This is particularly needed at the Ringer, Fidelis 
Way, Hooker Street, Penniman, Portsmouth Street, and Joyce playgrounds. 


Place vehicle barriers in parks such as Ringer and Hardiman to permit emergency 
vehicle access, but keep unauthorized vehicles out. 


Remove unnecessary entrance barriers such as debris or overgrown trees, shrubs 
and brush. Relocate park entrances and redesign path systems to maximize 
proper use of parks like Fidelis Way, Hobart, and Hooker Street playgrounds. 


Remove guy wires from maturing trees before they interfere with healthy growth; 
replace malformed trees where necessary. 


Pay closer attention to slope and drainage issues. Where the slope is too steep for 
mowing, as in the Hobart Street and McKinney playgrounds, substitute low- 
maintenance shrubs or ground cover for high grass and weeds. Where possible, 
redesign drainage systems so that Cunningham, Ringer, and other playground 
fields do not remain flooded after melting snow or rain. 


Increase lighting, enhance street views into parks, and improve coordination 
between community groups and police patrols to curb vandalism. 


Capital Improvements 

In parks scheduled for capital repair, renovation or redesign, pay particular 
attention to replacement of broken equipment, spot rather than wholesale replace- 
ment of turf, prudent placement of entrances, and replacement of worn or dam- 
aged fencing. 


Other capital improvement priorities include the need to repair and replace drink- 
ing fountains, making sure they are accessible to the physically impaired; improve 
path and parking lot lighting, replace broken globes with low-maintenance 
lanterns; and to alter street curbs, parking entrances, and formal path systems to 
better accommodate wheelchairs. 


Programming 

Improve the coordination of sports leagues to prevent user conflicts and acceler- 
ated wear on playing fields. Certain fields should be reserved for specific uses 
during designated seasons, days, and times. Allston-Brighton should maintain at 
least one soccer field to host local leagues. 
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Improve monitoring of the permit process for league use. Post and enforce park 
rules; hold leagues responsible for any damage they may do to playgrounds. 


Improve coordination between public open spaces and private recreation centers 
such as the West End House or the Reilly Skating Rink, which influence nearby 
park use. 


Acquisition 
Secure existing open space where possible through zoning or cooperative agree- 
ments with private property owners. 


Residents presently have access to certain privately owned urban wilds. The City 
should initiate a dialogue with private owners, such as the Archdiocese of Boston, 
to reserve these open spaces at the Cenacles, Mount Saint Joseph Academy, Saint 
John’s Seminary, and Saint Gabriel’s Monastery as permanent fixtures in the 
neighborhood’s open space inventory. A program should be structured to permit 
public access to these spaces. 


Explore the possibility of increased community access to the athletic fields and 
other recreation facilities at Boston College, Harvard University and Boston 
University. (These facilities have been omitted from this Open Space Plan 
because they are not generally available for use by non-student residents.) 


Carefully examine the impact of proposed development or land use improvements 
on the existing open space system before permitting such changes to occur. 


Encourage independent private development of open space, especially along the 
Commonwealth Avenue Corridor and its immediate sub-neighborhoods. 
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History 


Public Gardens 


Back Bay and Beacon Hill are two distinct but adjoining sections of the City. 
These sections stand as reminders of Boston’s past and its development into a 
modem city. Home to some of Boston’s most photographed and visited parkland, 
this area has some unique open space needs. 


Beacon Hill takes its name from its central peak where a warning beacon stood to 
protect the young colony from Indians and foreign invaders. The Hill was known 
originally as Trimountain, or Tremont, but after the Revolution its three peaks 
were levelled to facilitate building and the filling of the harborfront and river- 
banks. 


Post-Revolutionary prosperity sparked the development of the Hill; the City’s 
wealthy settled there, laying out streets in a grid pattern and imposing building 
restrictions to maintain a consistent appearance in the neighborhood. The north 
slope developed in a less coherent manner than the rest of the Hill, influenced by 
the opening of the West Boston Bridge across the Charles River, the establish- 
ment of Massachusetts General Hospital, and the expansion of residential devel- 
opment into the South End and Back Bay. 


Following the Civil War many of the Hill’s affluent old families moved to the 
Back Bay, leaving behind a small but close-knit group of residents. Back Bay 
was originally a broad shallow body of water separating Boston from Bookline 
and bordering a narrow neck of land providing access to Roxbury near the present 
South End. Until the creation of the Public Garden, the Back Bay marshes 
reached the Boston Common. 
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The development of Back Bay began in the early 1800s with a scheme to harness 
the tidal flow for industrial purposes. A granite dam stretched across the Bay 
from Charles Street to Sewall’s Point (now Kenmore Square). By the mid-1800s 
the stagnating waters produced a serious public health problem and city health 
officials demanded the area be filled. 


Unlike the earlier residential plans for Beacon Hill or the South End, the Back 
Bay was not divided into tree-lined squares, but instead was modeled after the 
boulevards of Paris, with generously landscaped parallel avenues. Handsome 
townhouses and splendid mansions began to line the streets of Back Bay reflect- 
ing the wealth that was attracted to this new neighborhood. Like the south slope 
of Beacon Hill, the character of development was guided by deed restrictions 
which specified building heights, generous setbacks, and masonry construction. 
Zoning and special legislative acts have further protected the residential character 
of the neighborhood preventing any large scale commercial encroachment. 


The Neighborhood Housing 
With the highest property values in the City and average gross rents near the top, 
only four percent of the Back Bay’s total housing stock (763 units) are public or 
assisted housing. This area is composed mostly of five-unit or larger multi-family 
dwellings, with only 20 percent of the units owner-occupied. This is due in large 
part to the recent conversion of nearly 1,000 rental units into condominiums. 
Thirty percent of the neighborhood’s housing units were condominiums as of 
1986, representing over one-quarter of the City’s total condominium stock. 


Demographics 

The Back Bay is characterized by a small average household size (1.6 persons) 
and the highest concentration of young adults (25-34 years) in the City. Witha 
median age of 28.8 years, the neighborhood matches the City average, but there 
are remarkably few children under 14 years or adults over 55 years in the neigh- 
borhood. Less than one-fifth of the households in the neighborhood are families 
and 56 percent of the households are single persons living alone. Residents in 
Back Bay-Beacon Hill have the highest median household incomes and the fewest 
percentage of persons in poverty. 


Nearly three-quarters of its residents were born outside of Massachusetts, and 
nearly 60 percent of residents had been in their dwellings for an average of less 
than two years as of 1985, representing the second highest mobility rate in the 
City. 


The development along Huntington Avenue, Boylston, and Newbury Streets has 
made Back Bay a major retail center for the region. Many of the area’s residents 
work either in this district or in downtown, meaning that most work places are 
either within walking range or. accessible by the MBTA. 
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Open Space Back Bay-Beacon Hill is one of the smallest neighborhoods in the City, covering 
just 677 acres. With a population of 31,636 (1985), it is the most densely 
populated area in Boston. At 46.73 persons per acre, open space is at a premium. 


Back Bay-Beacon Hill’s open space inventory includes: five City-owned parks; 
the MDC maintained Esplanade; three park-like squares; a linear park/mall; two 
plazas; and two historic cemeteries. 


Parks and Playgrounds 
In a traditional sense there are few playgrounds in this area, but there are multi- 
purpose play areas within parks which serve the same purpose. 


The only functioning sports facilities are located in the northeast section of the 
neighborhood in the Boston Common and the northwest section in the Charles 
River (northern) parkland. 


Improved maintenance, security, and access rank among the greatest continuing 
concerns in Back Bay-Beacon Hill’s parks and playgrounds. 


Sites ranging from the large and diverse Boston Common to the small and 
contained Myrtle Street Play Area, share a need for improved maintenance. 
Maintenance strategies will differ according to the physical layout and accessibil- 
ity of the site. The Commonwealth Avenue Mall has very wide paths which can 
accommodate maintenance vehicles, but there are narrow paths along grassy 
sloped areas in the Common and Public Gardens which cannot. The Parks 
Department has proposed the use of smaller maintenance vehicles (similar to golf 
carts) in these parks. These vehicles will still perform the same task of hauling 
trash but they will be less disruptive to pedestrian traffic and lawn surfaces. Other 
parks and playgrounds such as Clarendon Street Tot Lot, Myrtle Street and 
Phillips Street play areas are small, contained spaces that are not suitable for 
maintenance vehicles but require just as aggressive a maintenance program 
emptying trash barrels, cleaning play surfaces, and repairing equipment. 


Lawn or grassy surfaces in the neighborhood’s parks are generally in good 
condition, but sections of the Common, Public Garden, and the Commonwealth 
Avenue Mall are suffering from the effects of pedestrian and vehicular traffic. 
Improved fencing (ornamental chain-link fencing already used at these sites), 
regular aeration, and spot reseeding would help to bring these areas back. 


Paths bisect the Common in an intricate pattern and also help to direct patrons 
through the beautiful Public Gardens, but there are other paths that have devel- 
oped from pedestrian short cuts. All parks suffer from this problem, which is 
sometimes symptomatic of poorly designed entrances or walkways, and other 
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times evidence of unchecked access. Ornamental fencing discourages wandering 
from park paths, but posted signs in certain areas are also necessary to maintain 
the appearance of natural turf and plantings. 


The Boston Common is a good example of how well intended signs and notices 
can detract from a park’s appearance. The Parks Department is designing a 
standard sign format for the Common and Public Garden with a set of guidelines 
indicating what can be posted and where. Posting of rules for use of the park and 
hours of operation in these facilities should serve as a model for the parks and 
playgrounds in this and other neighborhoods. 


Security is an issue in Back Bay-Beacon Hill's open spaces regardless of their 
size. Residents were concerned about the incidents of vandalism and crime 
occurring primarily in these places after dusk. Dark, hidden, or screened areas are 
often pockets for these activities. The terraced layout of the Phillips Street Play 
Area fits well in its Beacon Hill location, but the fence along the upper level 
blocks the view from one level to another. 


Residents have called for improved lighting along paths in the Common, Public 
Garden, and the Commonwealth Avenue Mall as well as Ames Square, Myrtle 
Street, and Phillips Street play areas. Like the fencing used at these sites, lights 
are often ornate fixtures, intended to resemble antique gas light lamps, and 
consistent with the style and character of the neighborhood architecture. These 
lights have worked well in the larger parks, but they have been vandalized at 
Myrtle and Phillips streets. Flood lights anchored to building walls that frame 
these parks and to the overpass located above Ames Square could provide 
adequate illumination to deter crime and avoid the reach of vandals. 


The Common, Public Garden and Commonwealth Avenue Mall are multi-purpose 
parks, but they also function as neighborhood recreation areas. Community 
participation has been an important factor in the maintenance of spaces such as 
the Public Garden and the Clarendon Street Tot Lot. The Friends of the Public 
Garden have directed and participated in the beautification and maintenance of 
this park. The latest proposed addition to the Public Garden is the introduction of 
a monument to the famous children’s story, “Make Way For Ducklings,” featur- 
ing duckling sculptures anchored in cobblestone bases. 


The Clarendon Street Tot Lot is situated in a corner lot at Clarendon Street and 
Commonwealth Avenue. Nearby residents, concerned about the lack of play 
space for small children in the area, have helped to maintain this playground, 
preventing it from becoming vandalized in the evening hours. 


Unlike other neighborhoods, development is so concentrated on Beacon Hill that 
open spaces within the neighborhood are often restricted to small pockets tucked 
between residences. Residents concerned about the noise from these pocket 

playgrounds have objected to the presence of basketball courts in certain sections 
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of Beacon Hill, and these courts have been removed. What remains in these 
playgrounds are benches for adults and play equipment for small children. 
Pavement was installed in these playgrounds because of the lack of natural light 
and the presence of generally unfavorable conditions for natural turf, and because 
it was a low maintenance surface. Sand at the base of play equipment, if screened 
periodically to prevent any accumulation of debris, is the best surface for these 
areas. Hearty trees then planted to enhance the green in the space make up for the 
lack of grassy surfaces. ’ 


Selective tree plantings of species proven to be sturdy enough for the urban 
environment should be considered for both the busy Commonwealth Avenue 
corridor and the enclosed and compact Myrtle Street play area. The Prudential 
Center and Copley Square are grand pavillions serving as crossroads and meeting 
places for their section of the neighborhood. Plantings would improve the 
appearance of these sites as well. Plans to renovate Copley Place include the 
removal of pavement and the installation of new grassy lawn areas punctuated 
with trees and shrubs. Plantings along Charles Street and along the edge of the 
Common’s ballfields and tennis courts could soften the contrast between these 
sports facilities and the rest of the Common. 


With the removal of basketball courts on Beacon Hill and the limited facilities on 
the Common, residents have few places in the neighborhood for sports play. This 
presents a problem in Back Bay-Beacon Hill where there is a large concentration 
of young adults, many of whom participate in organized and informal active 
recreation. On the other hand, deficiencies in traditional active sports facilities 
may be balanced against the outstanding features and unique recreation opportu- 
nities in their parks.and playgrounds such as: well maintained jogging and 
bicycle paths; the community boating and sailing program; a skating rink; two 
swimming pools; a concert facility; boat landings; some of the most beautiful 
public gardens in the country; and the famous Esplanade. 


Passive Spaces 
Because Back Bay-Beacon Hill’s open spaces are multi-purpose, they generally 
include both active parks and playgrounds and a significant passive component. 


Public art and commemorative statues are found throughout this neighborhood’s 
parks. At one point each link in the Commonwealth Avenue Mall has at least one 
statue. Public opinion as to the placement or appropriateness of these fixtures 
varies with individual taste, but most agree that there is little room for any 
additions. 


The City’s campaign to open the Common to greater popular use by cracking 
down on public drinking and criminal activity was one phase in reducing user 
conflicts by engendering a new, safer and brighter image for the park. The next 
phase, which must be reviewed throughout the neighborhood, involves reducing 
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the conflicts between strollers, joggers, and cyclists. Paths are wide in the 
Common, along the Charles River and along the Mall, but the conflict persists. 
The MDC has a dual path system for cyclists and pedestrians that is designated by 
a few signs. Improved signage and better enforcement by police or rangers 
issuing warnings and citations will make these paths safe and more inviting to 
popular use. Bicycles are banned from the Public Garden because it was designed 
as and should remain, a place where visitors can stroll and enjoy a respite from 
the busy urban environment. 


Remaining passive spaces outside of the classification of parkland include the 
expansive Prudential Center Plaza and the neighborhood’s historic cemeteries. 
The Central Cemetery, located in the Common on the corner of Tremont and 
Boylston streets, and the Granary Burial Ground, located on Tremont Street (near 
Park Street) are final resting places for many fainous Bostonians including artists, 
Statesmen, writers, and Revolutionary War leaders. These cemeteries are popular 
with tourists and local history buffs and are in need of some restoration work. 
The Parks Department has recently completed a study of its historical burial 
grounds throughout the City, and will soon commence an initiative to restore 
headstones, tombs, markers, pathways and gates. 


Back Bay-Beacon Hill is a unique neighborhood in many ways, but especially 
because of the character of its open space. Among the City’s finest and certainly 
among the most heavily used, these parks have suffered from encroachments of 
inconsistent land uses over the years. The BRA has recently proposed the 
institution of an open space zoning district to be applied first to the Common, the 
Public Garden and the Esplanade in an effort to protect the City’s natural and 
scenic resources. This zoning distinction will lend further protection to public 
open space blocking any future encroachments which compromise integrity and 
use. The downtown area is the prototype for other neighborhoods through the 
Interim Overlay Planning District (IPOD) process. 


Protections such as this, although not absolute restrictions, make it more difficult 
for short term interests to spoil the appearance, function and purpose of parkland. 
The State House parking lot on Mount Vernon, Derne and Bowdoin streets was 
originally developed as a park, but all that remains is the historic Bulfinch oblisk 
and ornamental fencing. With protections such as the open space zone and a 
heightened awareness of the need of such open spaces and diligence to find other 
parking accommodations, perhaps this area would not have been lost. 


The goals for Back Bay-Beacon Hill’s open space include: improved mainte- 
nance and security; capital improvements; programming; and institutional 
protections on the area’s valuable outdoor recreation spaces. 
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Maintenance and Security 

Examine maintenance efforts in the neighborhoods’ parks and playgrounds and 
follow the example of the new initiatives on the Common by direct maintenance 
crews with a regular schedule of responsibilities that include: emptying trash re- 
ceptacles; sweeping pathways; repairing benches and lights; and keeping trees and 
grassy areas in good condition. 


Again following the example of the projects in the Common and Public Garden, 
institute a program of uniform signage with signs of standard shape, size, and 
design announcing park rules and directing visitors to support facilities and places 
of interest. 


Repair fencing along certain pathways to discourage the creation of new informal 
paths and to help enforce park sanitary regulations against animal waste in grassy 
areas. 


Improve tree care in the parks by aerating and better insulating tree pits from 
pedestrian traffic; pruning dead or hazardous limbs; removing guy wires; and 
fertilizing ailing specimens. 


Repair, and when necessary, replace benches and lighting throughout the parks, 
carefully selecting fixtures that are both durable and consistent with the character 
of the space. 


Improve lighting along paths and enhance police and park ranger surveillance; 
enforce rules for use of the parks; and deter vandalism and other criminal activi- 
ties. 


Capital Improvements 

Consistent with recommendations of the master plan for the Common, proceed 
with improvements including: repairs to Frog Pond; the construction of a new 
visitor center; restoring the Ranger station; repairing Brewer fountain; and 
renovating the comfort station. 


Tennis courts at the Common and in the Charles River Reservation are in need of 
minor repairs and resurfacing. 


Take steps to preserve and protect existing statues and monuments from the harsh 
effects of New England weather and the city environment. 


Following the renovation of Copley Square, examine other large meeting places 


such as the Prudential Center which would benefit from the removal of pavement 
and substitution of passive green space areas. 
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Programming 
Encourage community groups to participate in the structuring and scheduling of 
social and recreational programing in the area’s parks. 


Protecting Open Space 
Expand the open space zoning district distinctions to the smaller parks, play- 
grounds, and malls in the neighborhood. 
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History Originally settled in the early 17th century, Charlestown did not become a part of 
Boston until 1874. It was already a thriving harborside community by the time of 
the American Revolution. A naval shipyard was established there in the early 
1800s, producing a mixture of industry and port-related activities as well as large 
sections of tenement housing for workers. As waves of working class Europeans 
arrived to work in the shipyard, many of the wealthy old Charlestown families 
began to move out. 


With World War I generating heavy demands on the shipyard, many of the 
neighborhood’s homes were converted into rooming houses to accommodate both 
workers and ship crews. The resulting concentration of immigrants, sailors, and 
laborers gave Charlestown a reputation that did not encourage investments in 
building one-family homes, businesses, or support services. During the post-war 
depression, the area began a decline which did not begin to reverse until the urban 
renewal efforts of the 1970s. This urban renewal process, now nearing comple- 
tion, was part of a larger revival and rebuilding initiative that has helped restore 
the community, perpetuating further growth and improvement. 


The Neighborhood Charlestown can be divided into four distinct sub-neighborhoods. 


Breeds’ Hill-Town Hill is in the southern section of Charlestown, nearest down- 
town Boston. It includes City Square and such historic open spaces as the Bunker 
Hill Monument and John Harvard Mall. Many of its rowhouses have been 
converted into condominiums and two-family houses in recent years to accommo- 
date an influx of new residents. 
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To the northwest, Bunker Hill contains most of the area’s one- and two-family 
residences. This sub-neighborhood features a balance of developed and natural 
open spaces, including Ryan and Doherty playgrounds, Schrafft’s Cove and 
Mystic Overlook. 


The Neck area is on the far western side of Charlestown, bordering Somerville 
and separated from the rest of the neighborhood by Rutherford Avenue and 
Cambridge Street. More commercial/industrial than residential, it has few open 
spaces. 


The Little Mystic area to the northeast contains two housing developments, a 
community school, and a large container ship port. It has some of Charlestown’s 
largest tracts of open space, including Shipyard Park, several playgrounds, and a 
number of urban gardens and urban wilds. 


Housing 

Rapidly escalating real estate values have sparked a surge of condominium 
conversions in Charlestown’s triple-decker stock, a trend complemented by the 
development of new condominium housing in the Navy Yard. 


At the same time, 27 percent of Charlestown’s 6,767 housing units are publicly- 
owned or assisted. Vacancy, vandalism, crime and poor maintenance have taken 
their toll on the General Warren Apartments, Mishawam, Charlestown, and 
Charles Newtowne housing developments. These developments have few formal 
play areas to begin with, and the creation of usable open space for use by children 
and the elderly should be a priority in the rehabilitation of these developments. 


Demographics 

Once home to a predominantly white, blue-collar, Irish-American population, 
Charlestown has grown more economically and socially diverse. Housing, 
transportation, and infrastructure improvements have attracted young profession- 
als to the area, and the conversion of the Navy Yard into office and retail space 
will accelerate the diversification of Charlestown’s economic base. 


Despite these changes, Charlestown retains a stable population base of long-term 
residents. The median age in 1985 (32.5 years) was nearly four years higher than 
the citywide median. The area has fewer single-parent families than the City 
average, and a somewhat lower median household income. 


Open Space There are approximately 81 acres of public open space in Charlestown, including: 
11 City-owned parks; four parks maintained or operated by other jurisdictions 
such as MDC, MassPort, and the National Park Service; four squares and malls; 
four school playgrounds (including Quinn Athletic Complex at Charlestown High 
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School); two community schools; four recreation centers; an MDC skating rink; a 
YMCA; four community gardens; two historic cemeteries; and a floating museum 
(the USS Constitution and USS Cassim Young). 


Although reasonably well situated around the neighborhood, these open spaces 
need to be improved and complemented with new facilities if they are to 
adequately serve this rapidly changing area. 


Situated on the northern side of Boston Harbor and bordered by the Charles and 
Mystic Rivers, Charlestown is blessed with enormous potential for both the active 
recreational and the passive scenic enjoyment of its waterfronts. 


Parks and Playgrounds 

Barry and Ryan playgrounds offer two opportunities for increased Harbor access. 
The two heavily used ballfields at Barry Playground are dominated by the nearby 
Mystic River Bridge. A high chain-link fence along the water’s edge blocks 
access to the river, as if the park had turned its back on its strongest asset. A 
lower fence and the development of a walking path along the Mystic River 
Channel could create a complementary balance between active and passive uses at 
this playground. 


Ryan Playground, located adjacent to the old Schrafft’s Candy Factory, offers a 
similar opportunity. Proposals for the redevelopment of the factory building have 
included the creation of a waterside walkway with access to the playground and a 
provision for some form of recreational boating. 


Improved lighting to enhance safety and extend the use of parks after dusk is a 
priority among park users. The street lighting programs proposed as part of the 
roadway reconstruction by the City’s Public Works Department and BRA will 
improve lighting along the street lines of parks like the Edwards Playground, 
Rutherford Avenue Play Area, Mt. Vernon Street Tot Lot, and the Bunker Hill 
Monument. Lighting inside the parks and parking lots is still needed. 


During a recent field survey of Charlestown’s parks, the survey team discovered 
that four park parcels had been abandoned or were in such states of disrepair that 
they looked like vacant lots. 


Edgeworth Street is a fenced-in vacant lot with nothing but crumbled asphalt to 
suggest it had ever been developed. Less than half an acre and steeply sloped, 
this site could become a neighborhood asset if it were planted with grass and trees 
and benches were added. 


Hunter Play Area is located below the Mystic Bridge overpass and, like Edge- 


worth, appears to be a vacant lot. The nearby housing development and Kent 
Community School would benefit greatly from the recovery of this space. 
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Nothing even resembling a park can be found along Haverhill Street, leaving 
surveyors to speculate that the Haverhill Play Area was developed at some point 
for another purpose. 


O’Reilly Playground is another lost site that should be recovered. Located near 
the corner of O’Reilly Way and Monument Street, this site once functioned as a 
small playground for residents of the nearby Charlestown housing development. 
The development has no large multi-purpose recreation centers on site for its over 
2,000 residents. With an elderly population of 15 percent and children under age 
11 making up another 24 percent, the resident population requires recreational 
facilities that are close to home. 


Although only one-tenth of an acre, the O’Reilly site is the only area in Char- 
lestown which would support the creation of new park space. With land in such 
short supply, the Boston Housing Authority could take advantage of sites such as 
the O’Reilly parcel to establish small active and passive recreation areas. 


Many of the resident groups surveyed identified on- and off-street parking as a 
major concern. Substantial parking facility improvements should be focused on 
the larger multi-purpose parks (such as Barry, Doherty, Edwards, and Ryan) 
which invite users from beyond the immediate area. 


During 1987-88, the City has scheduled the rehabilitation of the area’s three 
multi-purpose playgrounds (Doherty, Barry, and Ryan) and of the Clougherty 
municipal swimming pool. The third phase of the Shipyard Park development at 
the Navy Yard rounds out the list of scheduled park improvements. 


The key element lacking in Charlestown’s parks is greenery; they are dominated 
by fencing and pavement. A concerted effort to rehabilitate field turf and plant 
trees and shrubs will give definition to the neighborhood’s open spaces, and at the 
same time will mitigate the effects of noise and air pollution and create a respite 
from the urban landscape. 


Indoor Recreation Facilities 

Charlestown has several public and private recreation facilities serving both 
young and old. The list includes: the Charlestown and Kent Community Schools; 
the Golden Age Center; Clougherty Pool; Quinn Athletic Complex; the Char- 
lestown Boy's Club; and the Emmons and Horrigan Skating Rink. The Kent 
Community School and Quinn Athletic Complex offer extensive programming in 
outdoor as well as indoor facilities. 


Located near Charlestown High, the Quinn Athletic Complex contains a football 
stadium, running track, handball, basketball and tennis courts, a softball field, and 
a swimming pool. A relatively new facility, the Complex remains in good 
condition, and is used for school athletic events as well as community program- 
ming. 
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The Kent Community School is located near the Bunker Hill housing develop- 
ment. While its indoor facilities are adequate for the community’s needs, its 
outdoor facilities require substantial repair and redesign. A project to demolish 
and reconstruct the unusable basketball courts and wading pool is currently under 
consideration. 


Passive Spaces 

While most of Charlestown’s squares and malls serve only as traffic barriers, the 
John Harvard Mall and Winthrop Square serve as miniature parks. John Harvard 
Mall consists of two terraces on nearly an acre of land. Its mix of historical 
features (brick walls and iron picket fences) and active use elements (notably a 
play area) make this a popular local park. Other than some specific elements 
which require better maintenance, the Mall’s condition is good; the chief concerns 
of users are to improve the lighting and to prohibit dogs on the mall. 


Winthrop Square, which once served as a training field for colonial era soldiers, 
now houses monuments to Revolutionary and Civil War dead. The large shade 
trees and low metal picket fences define the space without creating barriers to its 
use. While its trees and drainage system require better maintenance, this site is in 
good overall condition—thanks largely to the involvement of concerned residents 
from the nearby Bunker Hill housing developments. Like the John Harvard Mall, 
Winthrop Square would benefit from improved lighting. 


City Square is a busy intersection whose open space currently serves only to 
channel traffic flow. With the depression of the northern artery and concurrent 
roadway improvements, the function and appearance of this area will change 
dramatically. Local traffic will continue to flow through, but artery traffic will 
pass below ground. The proposed plan calls for creating a 5.2 acre linear park in 
conjunction with the development of six new commercial properties. The passive 
green space will benefit area residents and employees and create a more inviting 
entrance to Charlestown from downtown Boston. 


Urban Wilds 

Charlestown’s three designated urban wilds—Mystic Overlook, Schrafft’s Cove, 
and the Charlestown Overlook—present a strong contrast to their abutting 
industrial uses. 


The Mystic and Charlestown overlook sites offer splendid views of the water, and 
because of their steep slopes are not in immediate danger of development. 
However, because they currently are not controlled by the Boston Conservation 
Commission, their use is neither maintained nor restricted. As a result, the sites 
have been neglected and abused, serving as community dump sites rather than 
natural reserves. 
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The Schrafft’s Cove area is a salt marsh with great potential for use. Designated 
as a “port area’’ the Cove is susceptible to concentrated and otherwise undesirable 
development. The challenge is to facilitate resident access to the Mystic River 
and the Harbor without damaging the delicate ecosystem in the marsh, grass mud 
flats, and shallow waters. A proposal presently under consideration to link the 
renovation of the Schrafft’s Candy factory and abutting Ryan Playground to this 
urban wild seems to have achieved a balance between development interests and 
the need to preserve and protect the natural shoreline. 


Community Gardens 

Community gardens are located on private and public (BHA) land and serve 
several sections of Charlestown. This was one of the first neighborhoods of 
Boston to establish community gardens. 


Charlestown contains one large and one small community garden, as well as Mrs. 
Bee’s Gardens and other small lots in the Charlestown public housing develop- 
ment. Gardens for Charlestown is an incorporated, active community-based 
organization that promotes and manages the two community gardens and encour- 
ages backyard gardening activities. 


The community gardens of Charlestown have served to bridge the sometimes 
acrimonious relationship between life-long residents and more recent arrivals. 
These sites should be considered a great and valuable community resource. 


Goals and Objectives The goals for Charlestown’s open space include maintenance, capital improve- 
ments, visual enhancements, programming, and acquisition. 


Maintenance 

Improve the appearance of Charlestown’s parks, playgrounds, and other public 
spaces with an aggressive seasonal maintenance program. This program should 
first focus on Cook Street Play Area, Caldwell Street Play Area, and Doherty 
Playground. 


Given the limited amount of grassy area available in Charlestown, an active turf 
management program should be a high priority. This is especially true at Ed- 
wards, Barry, and Ryan playgrounds. 


Play structures and especially play surfaces require maintenance. Play structures 
are in need of routine maintenance: tightening of loose hardware; sanding of 
splintered wood; and removal of broken play equipment. Examples of these 
conditions can be found at Rutherford Avenue, Ryan, and Edwards playgrounds. 
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Play surfaces, generally sand, are littered with glass and trash and require regular 
cleaning or replacement. Although this is a common problem, Harvard Mall Play 
Lot is in great need of attention. 


Capital Improvements 

Improve visibility and entrance points: remove deteriorated and unusable 
equipment; remove excessive amounts of chain-link fencing (replace it with less 
imposing fences and other forms of vehicle barriers); and trim and prune over- 
grown weeds and trees which obstruct views in and out of the space. 


Increase lighting both in and around the park spaces to extend useful hours and 
deter crime, especially for Doherty Playground, Hunter Playground, Edwards 
Playground, Rutherford Avenue Play Area, Harvard Mall, and Winthrop Square. 


Continue examining capital needs within parks. Focus on improved access for 
physically impaired visitors, and the design of recreation facilities such as game 
courts and playing fields. 


Visual Enhancements 

Parks such as Barry and Ryan, and urban wilds such as Schrafft’s Cove, the 
Mystic, and Charlestown Overlook should be improved to physically and/or 
visually connect the space with the water. 


Entrance points to Charlestown at Sullivan and City squares are in particular need 
of improvements because they function as ‘greetings’ to the neighborhood. 


Programming 
Improve communication with neighborhood groups, community schools, and 
recreation leagues to minimize scheduling conflicts and maximize park use. 


Charlestown has a limited number of playing fields, all located along the northern 
edge of the neighborhood. The City should investigate the expansion of program- 
ming and local league play to other sections of the neighborhood. 


Acquisition 
The City should actively pursue the recovery of abandoned park spaces to 
increase open space resources for the neighborhood. 
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History The area that is now Chinatown/South Cove exists on land that was originally 
tidal flats. Filled in the early 1800s to provide additional residential areas for 
Boston’s expanding population, the South Cove area has remained a residential 
neighborhood since that time. In the 1840s the original middle-class residents of 
the area began to flee to the suburbs while waves of immigrants began to enter the 
City. Irish, Italian, Jewish, Syrian and Chinese immigrants made Chinatown/ 
South Cove their home, creating multi-dwelling tenement flats out of the original 
homes. 


The quality of the neighborhood has continually been challenged as non-residen- 
tial uses have developed on its periphery. South Station was one such use. The 
area’s separation from the Downtown was accentuated by the railroad lines to its 
south and east and by the construction of the elevated line along Washington 
Street in 1899. Land values decreased and many tenements were razed to create 
more room for the expanding garment industry. 


Chinatown remained a relatively self-contained community until after World War 
II. Chinese restaurants and specialty shops began to develop on the ground floors 
of many residential buildings and a modest tourist industry began to evolve. 


In the late 1960s the area suffered an additional blow with the creation of the 
Southeast Expressway, the Massachusetts Turnpike, and the progressive increase 
in traffic along Essex Street. Many more housing units were demolished and a 
further barrier was created in the community; the Chinese residents in the South 
End were effectively separated from those in South Cove. Further displacement 
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of the Chinese community also occurred in the 1960s with the development of 
urban renewal programs. These programs continued to remove existing residen- 
tial buildings and replaced three- to five-story row houses with institutional-scale 
buildings and high-rise housing towers typical of the time. In addition, the 
number of barriers with which the community had to contend increased following 
the creation of the Adult Entertainment District in 1974. 


The neighborhood continues to struggle to survive and balance the conflicting 
pressures of residential use and need with institutional and commercial uses. It 
retains its ethnic character and remains a home for new Chinese immigrants. 


The Neighborhood Chinatown is the fourth largest Chinese-American neighborhood in the United 
States. It is small and densely settled, containing a diverse variety of manufactur- 
ing, institutional, commercial, and residential land uses. 


The major commercial area of Chinatown lies between Essex and Kneeland 
Streets, both of which are lined with variety shops and restaurants. These streets 
connect the Southeast Expressway and the waterfront to the Theatre District and 
Back Bay. At the end of Beach Street is the ceremonial Chinese Gateway which 
serves as the official entryway into the neighborhood. Chinese festivals are often 
celebrated nearby. 


Open Space Parks and Playgrounds 
Chinatown has very few park areas. Of the four parks that exist, two are located 
on either side of the expressway and are severely impacted by noise and pollution. 
The other two are located in areas that are highly public and serve more as plazas 
than as parks. These do not belong solely to the Chinatown community. 


All of Chinatown’s parks are small in size, ranging from .13 acres to 1.47 acres. 
They are generally in good condition with the exception of Norton Park, which 
suffers from vandalism and lack of maintenance, particularly of plant materials. 
Daily maintenance is a problem in all of Chinatown’s public open spaces and is 
evident in the lack of trash removal in Gateway Park. 


In general, standard park elements such as benches and play equipment are in 
good condition in Chinatown’s Parks. The three athletic courts which are located 
in Pagoda Park are in good condition and are heavily used. As in many other City 
parks, grass areas are in need of work and continued maintenance. 


Of all the neighborhoods surveyed in this report, Chinatown had the fewest parks. 
The neighborhood has a conspicuous lack of greenery, and is in desperate need of 
additional open space. Any future developments proposed for Chinatown or the 

areas adjacent-including the air rights over the Turnpike-should address this need. 
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The creation of any new open space for Chinatown must be sensitively treated, 
and new designs should clearly reflect the specialized needs of the Chinese 
community. Chinatown has a large elderly population which needs additional 
Passive open space. These open spaces must be located away from traffic and 
noise and be carefully designed with comfortable seating. Active play spaces are 
also needed for children, and require similar sensitivity. 


Pagoda Park, which is well maintained, currently provides Chinatown with its 
only recreational open space. However, its location across from the Expressway 
makes it unsuitable for use as the community’s major public open space resource. 


Indoor Recreational Facilities 

Indoor recreational facilities exist at the South Cove YMCA and the Quincy 
Community School. The YMCA is small and contains facilities for basketball 
and volleyball. The Quincy School has a gym, pool, and basketball/volleyball 
court. Its roof top, designed as a play area, is still used but is in need of redesign 
and renovation work. 


Community Gardens 

Chinatown is a neighborhood of active gardeners, and the community gardens in 
or near Chinatown are an integral part of the neighborhood’s open space system. 
They signify a major cultural use that the neighborhood has allocated for its 
spaces, and their use should be integrated into any further plans for the area. 


Existing spaces that are added to Chinatown’s open spaces should, wherever 
possible, also include garden sites. These sites can be designed to work with 
passive seating areas and tot lots. Care should be taken to provide buffers from 
the street which would mitigate the impact of traffic while providing needed 
greenery along the street’s edge. 


The primary goal for Chinatown must be to provide additional open space. These 
spaces must be sensitive to the unique needs of the neighborhood. The use and 
location of existing open spaces need to be re-evaluated. Appropriate buffers or 
set backs should be required. Daily maintenance on all sites needs to be up- 
graded, and long-term plant maintenance needs to be provided. 


Community gardens need to be more fully integrated into the planning process for 
the area. The use of existing garden sites needs to be evaluated. 
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Maintenance and Security 

Chinatown’s few open space parcels are used quite heavily by residents and 
visitors, and require regular maintenance. The trash receptacles need to be 
emptied regularly at all sites, lights and benches need repair at Norton Park, 
basketball rims need repair at Pagoda park, and trees need pruning and root 
respiration at Gateway Park. 


Lighting should be improved in this area especially in Norton Park where dark 
and hidden areas present safety problems for residents. 


The play area at Gateway Park needs to be improved with a new screened sand 


surface installed at the base of play equipment. 


Acquisition 
City planners and private developers should work cooperatively to secure 
additional open space in the neighborhood. 
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Introduction The central planning district of Boston contains the City’s oldest neighborhoods, 
including the North End/Waterfront and Chinatown/South Cove, as well as the 
central business district. These three districts together create the most densely 
developed neighborhood of Boston. They share similar problems, including those 
created by limited open space resources competing with intense pressure to 
develop. Although the Public Gardens, Boston Common and the Waterfront abut 
this neighborhood and greatly increase the amount of accessible open space, these 
areas serve a wider general public and cannot compensate for the lack of neigh- 
borhood parks and playgrounds. 


The relatively small size of the residential enclaves in the Downtown precludes 
the development of separate statistical analysis for each. Therefore, demograph- 
ics given under the Downtown heading will include analysis for both the North 
End and Chinatown. However, because they have very separate characters, 
identities, and needs, Chinatown and the North End are profiled independently 
from the Downtown area, which is discussed below. 


History Boston’s commercial, financial and civic core has been located in the same area 
since the City’s founding. In the 17th century the public life of the colony 
centered around the Old State House, which remains in its original location. The 
Great Street (State Street) led from the Harbor to what is now Washington Street, 
which connected the Shawmut peninsula to the mainland. Great Street served as 
the colonial City’s marketplace, with the first meeting house and the governor’s 
mansion located nearby. The town dock, now Dock Square, was located just east 
of the marketplace. 
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The waterfront began to be developed in the early 18th century. Long Wharf was 
built in 1710, and by 1722 Boston’s prominence as a maritime community was 
secured by the existence of 40 wharves, more than a dozen shipyards, and six 
ropewalks. 


In 1742 the original Faneuil Hall was built, and throughout the 18th century the 
Downtown street pattern became increasingly dense, encircling Fort Hill and 
eventually reaching the Boston Common. Fort Hill, the last hill of the colonial 
waterfront, was leveled in 1872, the same year a fire destroyed much of the 
Downtown. 


In the 20th century the decline of the shipping industry brought subsequent dete- 
rioration of the wharves. Many buildings remained vacant until the 1950s, when 
the Central Artery was constructed and urban renewal projects in the West End, 
Government Center, and Downtown Waterfront/Faneuil Hall altered the character 
of the Downtown area. 


Today even more ambitious plans are being implemented: to create a continuous 
Harborpark from South Boston to Charlestown; to build a third harbor tunnel; and 
to depress the entire Central Artery. These projects will continue to alter the 
character of the Downtown core. 


Housing 

Since the 1960s the Downtown area of Boston has revitalized, and increased 
housing statistics reflect this trend. In 1980 the central Downtown had 11,670 
housing units, an increase of 2,006 since 1970. 


Much of this new housing has been located along the waterfront, which by itself 
forms Boston’s newest residential community. Its housing stock consists primar- 
ily of “new” units in renovated warehouses and wharf buildings, recently con- 
structed townhouse units on Union Wharf, Harbor Towers, and two mid-rise 
elderly developments. The majority of the waterfront population consists of 
younger, affluent, one- and two-person households. In contrast, the more estab- 
lished residential sections of the Central district are dominated by multi-family 
housing, with 16 percent of the stock being assisted, and 63 percent privately 
owned multi-family properties that are increasingly being converted from rental to 
condominium units. 


Since the Downtown area almost exclusively contains multi-unit dwellings, the 
area’s public open spaces must accommodate residents without access to private 
open space. They must also service tourists and the many workers who commute 
daily to the Downtown core. 
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Demographics 

The population in the Central district combines ethnic families in the North End 
and Chinatown with newer middle-aged and young adults along the waterfront. 
The latter tend to be employed in professional and managerial positions, earning 
relatively high incomes. In 1985, the highest median household incomes in the 
city were in Back Bay-Beacon Hill and the Central district. Although the median 
income of the Central district has risen since 1970, 13 percent of all persons were 
still in poverty as of 1980, reflecting the split in occupations and age between the 
longer-standing residents and the newcomers. 


Open Space As the civic, historic, and economic core of the City, the Downtown area serves a 
range of functions and constituencies. It is the heart of the region’s economy and 
the focus of the City’s public image. Unlike most of the neighborhoods, whose 
open spaces primarily serve residents of the immediate community, the Down- 
town open spaces must serve residents from the entire metropolitan area, plus a 
concentrated workforce and tourists from around the world. 


With an eye towards this diverse constituency, the main requirements for success- 
ful Downtown open space planning include accessibility, safety, and maintenance. 


Maintenance is a key issue in the Downtown area and a problem that is being 
solved through creative examples. As the City continues its revitalization, private 
corporations have shown an increased willingness to work with the City to 
maintain its public open spaces. This has led to the development of public-private 
partnerships, exemplified by the award-winning Post Office Square. This 
willingness has also led to maintenance agreements for publicly accessible open 
space in new Downtown developments and to an increased awareness of the value 
of open space design. 


As the Downtown becomes more densely developed, a consistent ratio of open 
space to built space must be maintained. New developments must provide 
visually and physically accessible open space with places to sit, proper balances 
of light and shade, and sensitive landscape designs which harmonize with the 
existing environment. Recent examples of developments which include these 
qualities are: Rowes Foster Wharf, developed with open space guidelines and 
containing 65 percent public open space; 75 State Street, which includes a public 
park; and 99 Summer Street containing an interior atrium with seating and food. 


Standards must address both the microclimate issues of wind, shade, pollution, 
and noise as well as the finer details of materials and content. They should dictate 
how much open space should be created as well as where it is most appropriate. 


Programming is an integral part of an effective open space scheme, and this is no 


less true for the Downtown area than it is for the neighborhoods. The continued 
success of Faneuil Hall Marketplace, with its scheduled and impromptu 
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performances, colorful banners, seasonal plant materials, generous seating and 
food vendors serves. as an example of a public open space that works. Not all 
public open spaces are or should be Faneuil Hall, but they can draw elements 
from that package of ingredients. A recent competition for Pemberton Square is 
looking for ways to enliven that space, and a programming committee is working 
to ensure a comprehensive plan for the new park at Post Office Square. 


The Downtown open space network works as a system. For the system to 
function effectively, steps must be taken to enliven and improve connections 
between the larger open spaces. To this end, sidewalks, pedestrian walkways, 
alleys, traffic islands, and even parking lots must be deployed to best advantage. 


Finally, open space in the Downtown must be sensitively planted. Small green 
parks with lawns, dense tree plantings and flowers offer welcome relief from 
paved surfaces. Curley Park, Post Office Square, and the northern edge of City 
Hall Plaza are all well planted and heavily used. 


Goals and Objectives The following goals and objectives must be met to ensure the development of 
quality open space in the Downtown area: 


Require that the creation of usable open space, both interior and exterior, is a part 
of all new Downtown development. 


Improve the accessibility of public open space by making sure that it is well-lit, 
no more than two feet above or below grade level, and barrier-free. 


Existing pedestrian connections should be enhanced and supported, and public- 
oriented building elements should be well-articulated through the use of signage 
and orientation devices to complement and enliven the area in which new public 
open spaces will be built. Appropriate seating, lighting, artwork, and landscaping 
as well as public restrooms should be provided. 


Improve maintenance and programming and provide a variety of public open 
spaces. Set siting and design standards for Downtown open space. These 
standards should address issues of sun and shade, noise levels, pollution, and 
wind effects, and should also provide a checklist for site amenities. 
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Originally known as Noodle’s Island, East Boston was annexed to the City of 
Boston in 1637, but remained an isolated agricultural community until the area 
was connected to downtown by regular ferry service in 1833. It was this reliable 
transportation that sparked the East Boston Company to develop an industrial 
base along the waterfront and construct a rail system that would serve neighboring 
communities. 


From 1840 to 1865 East Boston expanded rapidly, becoming a major transporta- 
tion area and shipping port and attracting large numbers of immigrants. East 
Boston was also promoted during this period as a summer resort area, and the 
population soared from 1,455 in 1840 to 20,572 in 1865. Ship builders, mer- 
chants, and wealthy summer residents built their homes on the hillsides and the 
less well-to-do laborers occupied the more modest dwellings in the Marverick 
Square area. Around 1880, Breed’s Island, now the Orient Heights section of the 
neighborhood, was opened to development and was soon populated with scores of 
single-family homes. 


In 1905, the first subway tunnel to downtown was opened. Logan International 
Airport opened in 1923, and the Sumner Tunnel was completed in 1934. Problems 
associated with the development of these transportation facilities accompanied the 
decline of local industrial facilities, and many families left the area for the 
suburbs. 
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The Neighborhood Today, East Boston continues to adapt to the vast changes in its population and 
physical environment, maintaining a viable residential area in spite of the pres- 
sures from the nearby airport and industrial areas. 


A combination of geographical, social, and economic factors have created several 
distinct sub-neighborhoods, including Jeffries Point, Maverick Square, Eagle 
Hill, and Orient Heights. 


Housing 

Private rental housing, mainly triple-deckers, makes up over half of East Boston’s 
housing stock. Another 14 percent is equally distributed between public housing 
and assisted rental housing. The balance is owner-occupied triple-deckers and 
Single family. homes. 


Jeffries Point, at the southern end of the neighborhood, is bounded by the Boston 
Harbor on the south and east and Logan Airport to the north. This is one of the 
oldest and most densely settled areas of the neighborhood, with triple-decker 
rowhouses a predominant feature in the landscape. 


Maverick Square is in many ways the center of neighborhood activity and 
commerce. This area’s housing stock is a mix of three-story brick or woodframe 
rowhouses and the 414 unit Maverick Housing Development. Although the 
housing stock shows its age and needs repair, the area has experienced promising 
new commercial and housing development in recent years. 


Eagle Hill is located north of Central Square, running from the inner harbor to 
Day Square. With a substantial percentage of the neighborhood’s three-family 
rowhouses located here, this area is one of East Boston’s most stable. Many of 
the homes here have been occupied by the same families for generations. 


Orient Heights is an area identifiable because of its topography and well main- 
tained residential character. Located at the northeast end of the neighborhood and 
bordering the Belle Isle Marsh, this area is composed primarily of one-, two-, and 
three-family homes situated on gently sloping hills leading to and from the water. 
Another large housing development (Orient Heights) is located here, terraced in 
three levels on the northern side of Breeds’ Hill. It blends in reasonably well with 
the rest of the neighborhood, but some of the flat roofed three-story buildings still 
stand out, and the lack of trees and green space tends to accentuate the institu- 
tional character of the site. 


Demographics 
Although East Boston’s population decreased by 19,000 between 1950 and 1980, 
due largely to declining household size, it has recently stabilized and even 
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regained some of this population. With a median age of 34.7 years and 29 percent 
of the population 55 years or older, East Boston makes up in elderly residents 
what it lacks in young adults. 


Seventy-nine percent of East Boston’s residents were born in Massachusetts, and 
36 percent of its households have lived in the same house for 16 years or longer. 
The unusual mix of concentrations in elderly and the very young, as well as the 
apparent stability in the residential areas, are strong determinants in the evaluation 
and future planning for the distribution and character of the area’s open space. 


Over the last few decades, industry, the airport, and simple neglect have com- 
bined to eliminate or diminish some of the most outstanding features of the 
neighborhood’s open landscape. Among the greatest losses were: Wood Island, a 
65-acre Olmsted park taken by Massport to make room for another runway at the 
airport; and the marshland bordering most of the neighborhood which has 
suffered from the harsh effects of industrial traffic and illegal dumping. 


The neighborhood’s open space inventory includes: 12 City-owned parks and 
playgrounds; an MDC beach; four park-like squares; eight public schools; a 
community school; three public recreation centers; a skating rink; 12 urban wilds; 
one community garden; and a historic cemetery. 


Parks and Playgrounds 

Maintenance, security, and improved water access are the immediate concerns in 
East Boston’s active play areas and parks. Residents use these facilities, but 
express concem about their appearance. 


Vandalism and graffiti are major problems in East Boston. There is a substantial 
amount of graffiti on most of the retaining walls and play structures at American 
Legion, LoPresti, and McLean playgrounds. These areas need maintenance, and 
in some instances reconstruction, but the graffiti exaggerates the extent of 
disrepair. Defacement is a problem not only for buildings already fallen into 
disrepair but also for newly constructed or renovated facilities throughout the 
neighborhood. 


Graffiti immediately detracts from the beauty and character of a site and is 
evidence of a larger problem. Other signs of vandalism found in several play 
areas include broken glass, burned wooden play equipment, litter, torn fencing, 
burned trees, wom sports fields, shattered concrete fountains, and torched cars. 


The playground on Vallar Road in the Orient Heights Housing Development is 


remarkably graffiti-free. The retaining walls near the ballcourts are covered by a 
mural painted by residents giving the sense of ownership and pride in the site and 
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enhancing its appearance. Murals may not be the answer in other spaces, but 
community pride and concern seem to be important factors in maintaining 
neighborhood playgrounds. 


Other specific solutions to the problem of vandalism vary from site to site. 
Improved lighting of the facilities has been suggested to improve visibility in and 
around playgrounds to reduce the incidence of teen drinking on site and the often 
related destruction. Residents surveyed believe that the repair of existing fixtures 
and installation of new lights at LoPresti, London/Decatur, Noyes, and Sumner/ 
Lamson play areas would help to solve their vandalism problem. 


Vehicle barriers to prevent the entry of unauthorized vehicles was the proposed 
solution at American Legion Park, East Boston Stadium, LoPresti Park, and 
Noyes Playground. Each of these places has some means to limit vehicle access 
(usually granite slabs placed near entrances), but these have proven to be inade- 
quate. At LoPresti, some small cars have evaded the barriers and broken through 
the retaining walls and into Boston Harbor. Reinforced metal bollards (cylinders) 
or locking metal gateways (to permit entry by maintenance and public safety 
vehicles) is the best solution to this problem. 


The number of young children in East Boston and the poor condition of the play 
areas make playground design an important issue. The surfaces at the base of 
play equipment throughout the neighborhood require improved maintenance, but 
the surfaces at LoPresti and Porzio play areas require immediate attention. The 
rubber safety mats, used in some play areas as an alternative to soil or sand, have 
become unglued and disjointed, presenting a safety problem. This surface has not 
been successful and should be replaced by sand, wood chips, or other soft 
materials capable of being cleaned or replaced easily. 


The play areas at East Boston Stadium and Noyes Playground do not function 
well because of their location. East Boston Stadium’s proximity to the airport and 
inaccessibility to local pedestrian traffic seriously detract from its role as a 
neighborhood park. The play area at Noyes Playground, with its dilapidated 
wooden play structures, appears as a small island in a larger paved area in a 
remote corner of the playground. Moving it to the presently under-utilized space 
by the Orient Heights Recreation Center would improve supervision. The age and 
need of users should dictate replacement of destroyed play equipment at this and 
other sites, such as Paris Street. Swings, slides, and climbers should be both 
durable and designed for use by small children. 


The re-design of outdoor recreation sites should involve community input and 
reflect the changing character and needs of the surrounding area. East Boston 
residential densities have remained stable, but the interests and needs of residents 
have changed; witness the community’s desire to replace bocci courts with tennis 
courts at Paris Street Playground. 
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Some problems result from design flaws. Paris Street, Sumner/Lamson, and 
Decatur/Meridian playgrounds, for example, could be greatly enhanced by 
replacing excessive fencing with screen trees. The entrance to Prescott Square at 
Porter Street could be enhanced with plantings and signage. Improvements to 
game courts at London/Decatur, McLean, and Porzio playgrounds would make 
the basketball courts more useful to area teens and young adults. Improved tree 
maintenance would benefit users of East Boston Stadium, LoPresti, Paris Street, 
and Porzio playgrounds, as would new plantings at American Legion and McLean 
playgrounds. 


Where specific design and construction flaws or destructive patterns of use result 
in the deterioration of a park or playground, City planners must take these into 
account. The redesign of LoPresti and McLean playgrounds has been influenced 
by a careful evaluation of the factors contributing to the decline of these sites. 


The renovation of East Boston’s outdoor recreation sites also requires attention to 
the needs of the neighborhood’s substantial population of older residents. Parks 
and playgrounds such as Brophy and Decatur/Meridian are used by older resi- 
dents as a meeting place. Improved security and the removal of barriers to pedes- 
trian access are important issues. Equally clear is the need for repaired and new 
benches at these sites, as well as at such sites as Noyes, London/Decatur, Central 
Square and Prescott Square. The currently undeveloped Saratoga Street Play 
Area would also lend itself to being redesigned for the use of older residents 
without interference or conflict with sports activities. 


Given the high density of development in most of East Boston, there is little 
private outdoor space available to residents. With the exception of the area’s 
urban wilds, the neighborhood is deficient by any standard in the amount of 
public open space available, whether for active or passive uses. Parks and 
playgrounds constitute approximately 106 acres in the neighborhood, or about 
three acres per 1,000 residents—less than one-third of the national standard ratio. 
The land area covered by urban wilds conceivably could turn East Boston’s dearth 
of open space into a surplus, but much of this land is inaccessible and in poor 
condition. 


East Boston is an area in need of affordable housing as well as additional open 
space, but the two need not conflict. Many areas once neglected are now being 
renovated and developed as residential sites because of their attractive water 
views. As sites like the Marginal Street “Rockies” parcel are developed, they 
should be designed to fit into the landscape and promote rather than diminish the 
area’s natural features. 
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The area with the greatest need for additional open space is the central region 
between Maverick and Eagle Hill, which is not adequately served by American 
Legion Playground, Paris Street, or the local school playgrounds. Vacant land is 
scarce, but there are both City-owned and private lots which may be available for 
the development of at least one new small play or seating area. 


Indoor Recreation Facilities 

East Boston has four public recreation centers and an indoor skating rink rea- 
sonably well distributed throughout the neighborhood: Orient Heights Recreation 
Center and Porazzo Rink to the north; the Harborside Community School in the 
Eagle Hill area; and the Paris Street Pool and Gym complex in the Paris Flats/ 
Jeffries Point area. These facilities (with the exception of Porazzo Rink) are 
managed by the Community Schools Department and offer counseling services, 
senior outreach, child care, gym and pool programs to neighborhood residents. 
Planned renovations to the Orient Heights and Paris Street facilities will be 
complete by fall 1988, making each better suited to provide these essential 
services. In addition to the scheduled physical improvements, programming at 
these facilities should extend to adjacent outdoor play areas, and should serve the 
needs of the neighborhood as a whole. 


Passive Spaces 

Serving a practical function to direct the flow of traffic in rotaries and around city 
blocks, East Boston’s four park-like squares are in need of capital improvements 
and regular maintenance. Putnam and Prescott squares are barren, under-utilized 
spaces which would be significantly improved with some tree plantings, land- 
scaped gardens, and better designated foot paths. 


Central and Maverick squares are busy places because of automobile and MBTA 
commuter traffic. Both spaces should be redesigned to better accommodate 
pedestrian access and seating. Maverick Square is particularly in need of plant- 
ings to mitigate the visual impact of the vehicles which surround the site. 


East Boston’s urban wilds are a valuable resource to neighborhood residents and 
the region as a whole. The City of Boston owns three of these sites, the MDC 
owns two, and MassPort owns three, but each has suffered as much as the 
remaining privately owned sites from industrial debris and pollution. These 
public sites are valuable not only because they provide waterfront access and 
natural reserves for the enjoyment of residents, but also because they offer some 
of the few remaining wild shoreline areas in the region. 


Donated to the City’s Conservation Commission by the Boston Natural Area’s 
Fund (BNAF), the Condor Street sites (Condor Street, Condor Street Overlook, 
and the Golden Stairs) are in poor condition, but offer great potential for improve- 
ment. Renovation proposals include linking these sites to the active play areas in 
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American Legion Field and improving the beach front, cleaning the marsh area, 
rebuilding the seawalls, and creating an easement to the renovated bulkhead 
adjacent to the City maintenance garage. Although these sites are dwarfed by 
other sites in the neighborhood (such as Belle Isle Marsh and the Wood Island 
Bay Marsh, each of which covers over 150 acres), they are nonetheless important 
natural spaces requiring a coordinated recovery initiative. 


Developed on the former site of a drive-in theatre, the Belle Isle Marsh Reserva- 
tion (222 acres) is one of the last remaining saltwater marshes in the City. The 
MDC’s Reservation staff provides free interpretive tours of the marsh, which is 
located in the northern section of the neighborhood on a peninsula facing the 
outer Harbor. 


East Boston’s waterfront is an area ready for recovery for recreational purposes, 
and for its simple value as a natural zone surrounding an area which has lon g had 
to adapt to noisy and unsightly industrial neighbors. 


Together with MassPort, the MDC and the City are working to redevelop the piers 
in East Boston to provide both economic and recreational benefits to the neigh- 
borhood. The open space to be developed will provide much needed public 
access to the waterfronts. 


The proposed zoning amendment redirecting land uses in open space zones would 
help to protect these areas from future damage or inconsistent development. East 

Boston has as many backyard gardeners as any neighborhood in Boston, but only 

one community garden to date. Located on Marginal Street, the garden overlooks 
the Harbor, and has thrived as a cooperative garden space since the early 1970s. 


East Boston’s open space is in need of improved maintenance and security, 
capital improvements, programming, and acquisition. Where possible, additional 
spaces should be acquired and developed for the use and enjoyment of residents. 


Maintenance and Security 

In order to curb vandalism and the incidence of graffiti, install lights at LoPresti, 
London/Decatur, Noyes, and Sumner/Lamson playgrounds, and install vehicle 
barriers at American Legion Field, East Boston Stadium, LoPresti, and Noyes 


playgrounds. 
Improve care of existing trees (regular pruning, fertilization, and the removal of 


unnecessary guy wires) at East Boston Stadium, LoPresti Park, Paris Street and 
Porzio playgrounds. 
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Remove all broken and dilapidated play equipment and replace sand or play 
surfaces where inadequate. Play areas in need of such attention include LoPresti 
and Noyes playgrounds. 


Further examine the drainage problems at East Boston Stadium and Paris Street 
Playground. 


Repair where possible benches at Noyes and Paris Street playgrounds, and 
Prescott Square. 


Improve the surveillance of urban wild and shoreline areas such as Chelsea Beach 
and Belle Isle Marsh, and prosecute those that continue to dump in these areas. 


Capital Improvements 
Continue using the community meeting process to determine which parks and 
playgrounds should be renovated and whether they should be redesigned. 


Inspect and determine the structural integrity of the field house at American 
Legion Field. 


Continue with the reconstruction of the pier at LoPresti Playground, taking care to 
correct the previous design flaws. 


Repair the retaining walls at McLean Playground and American Legion Field. 


Remove the excessive fencing at Decatur/Meridian, Sumner/Lamson, and Paris 
Street playgrounds. 


Repair and reconstruct the basketball courts at London/Decatur, McLean, and 
Porzio playgrounds. 


Improve the plantings and path systems at Decatur/Meridian Playground, Brohpy 
Park, and Prescott Square to help guide pedestrian travel through these spaces. 


Programming 

Given the greater concentrations of both older residents and young children, 
programming should respond to a variety of needs. Most importantly, there 
should be a balance between sports and non-sports related outdoor facilities. 


Institute interpretive programs to educate the public about the beauty, fragility, 
potential and importance of the neighborhood’s shoreline and urban wilds. 
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Acquisition 

Expand public control of the neighborhood’s urban wilds either by outright 
purchase, or through the institution of a restrictive covenant on privately owned 
marsh land. 


Provide open space reserves (buffer zones, passive spaces, and play areas) for any 
new commercial or residential developments in the area. 


Through the zoning of open spaces, protect the neighborhood’s urban wilds and 
beaches from intrusion or encroachment by any inconsistent land uses. 


Improve access to the waterfront through acquisition, easement, or cooperative 
agreement. 
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History 


Back Bay Fens 


The area that is now Fenway-Kenmore was once mud flats and tidal basin. A 
notorious collector of sewage, swamp water, and flood run-off from nearby rivers, 
the Back Bay Fens was the focus of health officials’ concerns. It was Frederick 
Law Olmstead, hired to create a new park system for Boston, who also found a 
solution to the area’s drainage problem. 


Olmsted designed the construction of tidal gates for the Muddy River and Stony 
Brook and the installation of a sewage interceptor, buried in the Fens basin. The 
gate system engineered the water flow from Jamaica Pond to the Charles River, 
simultaneously creating a linear park system along the water’s edge which linked 
the picturesque Common and Public Garden downtown with the mammoth 
Franklin Park to the south. 


The filling of the Fens spawned a great growth surge. Like Back Bay, this new 
neighborhood was attractive to some of Boston’s wealthiest residents who were 
anxious to escape the growing congestion in the downtown without moving too 
far from the cultural and commercial center of the City. 


Educational, cultural, medical, and social institutions followed the migration, 
further encouraging development. Apartment buildings were constructed on a 
large scale but suffered from the decline common to all “in-town” neighborhoods 
in the 1950s and 1960s. Today, Fenway-Kenmore is a major commercial, 
institutional and residental center experiencing a revival as a result of public 
initiatives and market-driven growth. 
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The Neighborhood Bounded by Back Bay-Beacon Hill, the South End, Jamaica Plain, Allston- 
Brighton, and the Town of Brookline, this neighborhood functions in many ways 
as the hub of activity and travel in the city. Serving as an entrance to the City and 
home to many new arrivals, this area shows signs of diversity and change. 


Housing 

Fenway-Kenmore is a neigborhood of rental apartments. Although condominium 
conversions are on the rise, few of the area’s 13,000 housing units are owner- 
occupied. Residential turnover in this neighborhood is the highest in the City, 
vacancy rates the lowest, and rents above average. The great demand for apart- 
ments can be attributed to the neighborhood’s proximity to downtown and local 
universities. 


The majority of the area’s structures are brick or stone, multi-unit structures 
constructed on average over 50 years ago. There is little room for private yard 
space among these buildings, so residents must and do rely on nearby public open 
space. 


Demographics 

Fenway-Kenmore has a younger population than most other neighborhoods in the 
City, and the presence of the universities and nature of the housing stock suggest 
that a younger population will continue to predominate. With a median age of 
24.7 years and a remarkable 73 percent of the population between 15 and 34 
years, open space needs are reasonably clear. The focus should be on facilities to 
accommodate active recreation. 


The relatively low median income for the area may be attributable to both the 
large student and immigrant population in the area and to the number of persons 
employed in nearby service industries and commercial enterprises. The unem- 
ployment rate for the neighborhood is much lower than across the a because of 
the abundance of trade and service trade positions. 


Open Space Fenway-Kenmore is one of the smallest neighborhoods in the City, with a total 
land area of just 966 acres. Density levels are among the highest in the City, with 
close to 32 persons per acre. Most of the neighborhood is well served by open 
space, but there are sections in the northwest which are in need of additional 
space. The neighborhood’s large concentration of colleges, universities, hospi- 
tals, museums, and theaters include several parcels of private open space. Col- 
leges and universities have most of this space, but because these parcels are not 
publicly accessible, they are not included in the calculation of space available to 
residents for outdoor recreation. 
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Fenway-Kenmore’s open space inventory includes: 12 City-owned parks, the 
Christian Science Plaza, four park-like squares, a field house, a YMCA, four 
school play areas, and two community garden sites. The central links to the 
Emerald Necklace bisect the neighborhood, representing over 40 acres of unde- 
velopable parkland. 


Parks and Playgrounds 

Maintenance and security in open space areas are major concerns of neighbor- 
hoood residents. The other major concern is the obvious absence of active 
recreation facilities such as basketball courts, tennis courts, softball and football/ 
soccer fields. 


The neighborhood’s unifying characteristic is its large concentration of young 
adults. In other neighborhoods where certain types of outdoor recreation is 
deficient, bordering neighborhoods may offer nearby alternatives. In Fenway- 
Kenmore’s case this is not a solution to the lack of ball courts and fields. Back 
Bay-Beacon Hill and Allston-Brighton offer no substitutes within a reasonable 
distance of Fenway-Kenmore. 


Many of the neighborhood’s residents are students at local colleges and universi- 
ties and as such have access to their indoor and outdoor recreation facilities. The 
remainder of area residents, however, must use the facilities at Lee Playground in 
the Fens. The facilities in Lee include: two basketball courts; a running track; a 
baseball field; a soccer/football field; and a softball field. With the exception of 
school playgrounds, the only other site in the vicinity with an area for sports play 
is the half basketball court at Edgerly Road Playground. 


The shortage of play facilities in the neighborhood is an issue that carries special 
significance because of the need for a greater balance between active and passive 
recreational spaces in Fenway-Kenmore. 


The fields and courts at Lee Playground are used quite heavily by residents and 
sports leagues. The intensity of the use is apparent in the wear on the turf and the 
seemingly constant activity on the courts. 


Institutions such as Wheelock College, Boston University, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Emmanuel College, and Simmons College hold the key to additional 
community recreation facilities. These institutions actually use City parks and 
playgrounds as an extension of their campuses, putting a greater strain on already 
over used facilities. Indoor facilities are lacking in this area, with just one YMCA 
servicing the neighborhood. City discussions with governing bodies of these 
institutions should focus on agreements to provide access to existing indoor 
facilities or plans for creating new outdoor game courts and/or ballfields for 
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public use on land owned by these institutions. The creation of new open space or 
the opening of at least some of the existing facilities for use by residents would 
represent some real benefit to the neighborhood and to the City as a whole. 


The distinction between parks and playgrounds and passive spaces is not as 
distinct in Fenway-Kenmore as in other neighborhoods because there are so few 
designated formal play areas. Passive spaces for quiet enjoyment, informal play, 
walking, jogging, cycling, and even gardening dominate the neighborhood open 
space resources. 


Community issues and professional evaluations concerning these spaces can be 
grouped into several categories including public safety, maintenance, and design. 


The Back Bay Fens extend from the Charles River outflow by Charlesgate to the 
Muddy River/Riverway in Jamaica Plain, dividing the neighborhood in half 
lengthwise. The original Olmsted design has suffered from abuse and has had to 
adapt to a changing neighborhood and changing park use patterns. Inconsistent 
maintenance in the past has resulted in deterioration. The most striking feature of 
the landscape is no longer the well-designed waterway and carefully selected 
plantings, but instead the curtain of 13- to 15-foot reeds (phragmites communis) 
that envelops and chokes the water course from the Museum reflecting pool to 
Charlesgate. There is some natural beauty to these towering plants, but they are 
not native to the region and, in addition to their disruptive effect on the water 
flow, they create a visual barrier. 


The Fens, the Muddy River/Riverway, and Kenmore Square are areas where 
crime has deterred public use. This neighborhood is one of the most pedestrian- 
oriented sections of the City. These open spaces (as well as others such as the 
Christian Science Center Plaza, Evans Way, Forsythe Park, and Westland Avenue 
Gates) are major routes for local pedestrian traffic. 


Overgrown trees and shrubs, dark monuments and towering phragmites obstruct 
views on and near pathways which are themselves poorly illuminated. The 
erradication of the phragmites, the aggressive management of trees, the spotlight- 
ing of certain monuments (such as the War Memorial), and improved lighting 
along pathways should help to reduce the incidence of crime in these areas and 
instill a greater sense of security among those who in the past have been reluctant 
to enter, especially after dusk. Enhanced police patrol in and around these parks 
should also help to dispel the general perception that these spaces are unsafe. 


The design of parkland and the character of the space should respond to the 
surrounding environment and reflect community concerns and needs. Some 
adjustments to original design concepts are evident and some are less conspicu- 
ous. The area which once framed the Necklace has changed and so have attitudes 
towards play and transportation. Forsythe Park, Evans Way, and Westland 
Avenue Gates were designed as major entrances to the Fens, serving to welcome 
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and guide visitors. These sites are in fair condition, requiring regular maintenance 
and some alterations to planting and path systems. They can again serve as 
entrances, but should be redesigned to take into account barriers for pedestrians 
crossing from these parks into the Fens. Redesign to improve and highlight 
access to this section of the Necklace would include the completion of a foot- 
bridge located near the Garden entrance to the Fens and the design of a new 
Longwood entrance to the Riverway. 


Designed and built by one of Olmsted’s most famous disciples, Arthur Shurtcliff, 
the Rose Garden in the Fens was one of four such gardens in the City, and the 
only one surviving to this day. Again cited as an intrusion into the original 
Olmsted design, this garden is well maintained and serves as a source of commu- 
nity pride. Its disruption of the original Olmstedian landscape is minimal when 
compared to the beauty and contrast the garden offers. Suggested improvements 
to the site include the installation of lights and trash receptacles, and the possibil- 
ity of a new entrance to the shrubbery enclosed garden. As with any other 
improvement to public open space, community involvement to determine the 
type, direction, and scope of the project is essential. 


Fenway-Kenmore may have a larger transient and therefore less stable population 
than other neighborhoods, but community involvement in open space issues is at 
least as strong as it is in other, more established residential areas. Community 
groups have organized around land uses or activities such as gardening, softball, 
and day care. Renovated under the City’s grassroots recovery program, the 
playground at Edgerly Road is a local model for community participation. 
Neighborhood residents and the Fenway Community Development Corporation 
(CDC) have worked as partners with the City to create a new and certainly 
improved play area on this relatively small lot. Local residents and members of 
the Kenmore Association have worked with the Parks Department and MBTA for 
the recovery and redesign of Kenmore Square and Charlesgate West once MBTA 
construction on site is completed. Like the abutters to Symphony Community 
Park, or residents near Forsythe Park, or the Fenway Community Gardeners at the 
Victory Gardens in the Fens, community groups in this neighborhood have shared 
more in the maintenance, management, and security of their parks than any other 
neighborhood in the City. The Parks Department will continue to foster such 
partnerships to create a greater sense of a coordinated and planned open space 
system in the area. 


Trees and shrubs cover more open space in this area than in others because of the 
prominence and model of the Olmsted landscape. A program of tree care to 
preserve these precious natural fixtures is needed, especially along busy streets 
where the trees serve to relieve the often oppressive urban landscape. As part of 
the Olmsted recovery initiative and the plan of action for the Parks Department’s 
new administration, tree care will be addressed on a regular basis for the first time 
in decades. 
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Pruning and trimming of dead and hazardous or overly obstructive limbs is the 
first order of business. Guy wires used to stabilize young trees choke and restrict 
growth of maturing trees and should be removed, especially at Lee Playground. 
Tree care at Forsythe Park and Edgerly Road Playground would improve the 
appearance of these sites. 


New plantings along street lines will commence in the fall of 1987 as a part of the 
City’s new tree planting program. Kenmore Square and Commonwealth Avenue 
will benefit from the planting of new shade trees on median strips and along street 
lines. New plantings will also help direct pedestrian traffic and reduce the 
harmful effects of worn or undesignated paths in grassy areas. Parks such as 
Evans Way. and Westland Avenue Gates would be improved as entrances to the 
Fens—and parks in their own right—with carefully placed trees and shrubs. 


Access to parkland is an issue in this neighborhood because of limited parking 
facilities and the disruptive presence of several busy roadways. Most of this 
area’s open space is within walking distance, but improved access across busy 
streets for wheelchairs, bicycles, and pedestrians should be examined. Traffic 
signals and designated foot paths could be improved to better accommodate 
persons entering the Fens, which because of heavy vehicular traffic has become 
somewhat like an island. 


In the recovery of the Olmsted parks, passage along the park route has become an 
important issue. With the planned improvements to the water course, the possibil- 
ity of reviving restricted recreational boating along the Muddy River has been 
discussed. A substantial engineering study is necessary of this and other options, 
including: the correction of the water flow from Jamaica Pond; the dredging of 
ponds; the removal of restrictive pond growth; and the restoration of the Sears/ 
Kenmore link. 


Transferred by the Park Commissioners to the Sears Roebuck Corporation in 
1954, the Sears/Kenmore link has interupted water flow and pedestrian traffic 
from the Fens to the Riverway, severing the Necklace. Recovery by the City to 
mend the Necklace and facilitate movement along this beautiful park system is 
being considered. 


Another link lost to industrial development was the connection to the Charles 
River Embankment from the Fens, closed to many because of the complicated 
pattern of roads along Charlesgate and over Storrow Drive. As a part of the 
Olmsted restoration project, the pedestrian and bicycle access system should be 
improved to link these very important neighborhood and regional resources. 
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Community Gardens 

Another park use unique to this area, and suggestive of a more stable population 
than statistics reflect, is community gardening. Usually found on formerly vacant 
lots and organized by small community groups, community gardening in an urban 
setting in many neighborhoods is only a recent development in the wake of urban 
renewal projects. One such garden exists on Symphony Road. Designed and 
built by the BRA in cooperation with neighborhood residents, this garden is 
subject like other such lots to market pressures for development. 


The Fenway Victory Garden, located in established parkland, is both the largest 
and the oldest community garden in the City. Organized as a part of the war 
effort in 1943 to offset the need to send food to troops overseas, more than 19 of 
Boston’s parks including the Boston Common served as ‘victory garden’ sites. 
Only the Fenway garden has survived. 


The garden is nationally known by gardeners and revered by community garden 
groups throughout the country as the ‘grandfather’ of the community gardening 
movement today. This 400 plot garden has an appearance which reflects the 
diversity of the gardeners and the unity of their resolve. This garden is well 
managed and maintained and available for new enrollments. Surviving over 45 
years, this garden is more than an accepted variance from a typical park land- 
scape; it is a well established community resource. 


Goals and Objectives Fenway-Kenmore’s open space goals include improved maintenance and security; 
the establishment of new play facilities; capital improvements; programming; and 
improved access to and through parkland. 


Maintenance and Security 
Improve trash collection, grass mowing, and the repair of park furniture through- 
out the neighborhood’s parks and playgrounds. 


Improve tree care in neighborhood parks including pruning in the Emerald 
Necklace, removal of guy wires at Lee Playground, and the correction of damag- 
ing erosion at Edgerly Road Playground. 


Improve lighting along park paths, reduce the dark and hidden areas (especially 
those caused by unchecked phragmites growth); and improve park police patrols 
to make places such as the Fens safer for pedestrian travel. 


Institute a comprehensive and well coordinated maintenance system for the 
Emerald Necklace and contributing park entrances. 
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Establishment of New Play Facilities 

Given the age of the population and the shortage of adequate game courts and ball 
fields in the area, investigate land for the establishment of a new multi-purpose 
playground. Focus on the area between Commonwealth Avenue and Boylston 
Streets. 


Capital Improvements 
Continue working with community groups to best determine the nature, location, 
and scope of capital improvements to public open space. 


Through the Olmsted Historic Preservation Program, work to restore the land- 
scape to a functional level. Planners should keep in mind the importance of the 
balance between restoring the original design as built and recognizing the 
importance of facilities and activities added since. 


Programming 
Continue and expand the cooperation with the MDC to include system-wide 
recreation planning and educational programming. 


Encourage the continued dialogue between community residents and organizers 
of sports leagues to minimize the disruption and conflict resulting from organized 


sports play. 


Improved Access 
Recover and expand the access points to the Fens, especially through existing 
parkland such as Evans Way, Forsythe Park, and Westland Avenue Gates. 


Continue with efforts to make these public spaces more accessible to the 
physically impaired. 
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History 


The Neighborhood 


Mother Brook-Mill Pond 


Originally part of Dorchester, Dedham, and Milton, Hyde Park became a town in 
1868. In 1912, Hyde Park was the last district annexed to the City of Boston. 


The neighborhood has long been home to industry. During the late 1800s Hyde 
Park’s paper mills, cotton mills, and factories grew rapidly with water power from 
nearby rivers such as Mother Brook, a man-made canal dug in the mid-1800s to 
connect the Charles and Neponset Rivers. 


The extension of the Penn Central mainline tracks and trolley line into Hyde Park 
attracted more new industry and settlers. Jobs plus easy and inexpensive access to 
downtown Boston enticed many to escape from the inner city to the grassy yards 
and country houses of suburban-like Hyde Park. 


From a village of 1,512 in 1887, the town grew to 15,000 by 1912. Settlers came 
from many origins. No one ethnic group has ever dominated Hyde Park, as in 
other communities, and the same holds true today. 


Housing 

Hyde Park, like its neighbors, Roslindale and West Roxbury, is largely composed 
of owner-occupied single family and small multi-family buildings. Hyde Park 
had the third largest increase in housing units of City neighborhoods in the period 
between 1980 and 1985. 
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Over the past five years Hyde Park experienced some growth in subsidized 
housing and public housing, as well as in private apartments, mainly through 
conversions. Condominiums, less popular than in other neighborhoods, account 
for only one percent of all units, while public and assisted housing now account 
for six percent of the housing stock. 


The area’s two major housing developments, the Fairmont and Georgetown 
communities, are two of the better maintained facilities of their kind in the City. 
The Fairmont is the older of the two, opened in 1950, and has less open space 
than the Georgetown development, which crosses into West Roxbury and is set on 
the border of the Stony Brook Reservation. 


Demographics 

Hyde Park remains a family-oriented neighborhood, as evidenced by its greater 
than average household size of 2.5 persons. The distribution of ages in the 
neighborhood is fairly standard. With an average age of 34.8 years, but large 
concentrations of age groups under 14 years (20 percent) and over 55 years 

(25 percent), there should be an emphasis placed in playgrounds for small 
children and passive spaces of non-sports recreation for older residents. 


With a median income that was well above the City median in 1984, over all 
poverty does not pose a major problem in Hyde Park. There is a very low 
unemployment rate in the neighborhood. 


The residential population in Hyde Park is among the most stable in the City; 69 
percent of the neighborhood’s residents were born in Massachusetts, and 30 
percent have been in their homes for over 16 years. 


Hyde Park is primarily a residential neighborhood, but it has a unique mix of land 
uses including residential communities, clusters of retail developments, industrial 
areas, urban wilds, and park reserves. The open space in the neighborhood is 
distributed reasonably well throughout the area, and in some instances it reflects 
the character of surrounding land uses. 


The neighborhood covers 2,369 acres, including approximately 836 acres of open 
space. With the existing population (30,223) there is a density of approximately 
12.7 persons per acre and a ratio of 27 acres of open space per 1,000 population. 
This is one of the highest ratios in the City, with more than double the National 
Park and Recreation recommended amounts. 


Hyde Park’s open space inventory includes three City-owned parks/playgrounds, 
14 MDC playgrounds, seven squares, seven school playgrounds, one municipal 
building, three recreation centers, 23 urban wilds, and a large operating cemetery. 
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Parks and Playgrounds 

The three playgrounds in the neighborhood that are under the jurisdiction and 
control of Boston’s Park and Recreation Department, Amatucci, Iacono, and 
Ross, are each scheduled for extensive capital improvements by the City. These 
improvements are the product of professsional evaluations of the conditions of 
these sites, and community determination of the scope and character of changes. 
Changes focus on the repair, rehabilitation, or replacement of fields, game courts, 
tot lots and play equipment. 


Specifically, the scheduled changes for these playgrounds include construction of 
a new tot lot, the repair of fencing, and the conversion of a tennis court into a 
basketball court at Amatucci. Replacement of tot lot play equipment, the repair of 
fencing, installation of new benches, site work in eroded grassy slope, and the 
installation of vehicle barrier gates are scheduled improvements at Iacono. Reha- 
bilitation of the basketball and tennis courts, site work in the parking area, turf 
and infield improvements at ballfields, and constructing a new tot lot are sched- 
uled at Ross. 


In addition to these substantial capital improvements, there still remain issues and 
areas for improvement in these City-owned facilities. 


Hyde Park has vast areas of passive meadows and woodland in its urban wilds 
and MDC Reservation, but its playgrounds are open barren areas with excessive 
amounts of pavement and fencing and street trees lining the borders. Trees and 
plantings, if properly placed in these sites, would help to give distinction and 
variety to the landscape. 


In order to sustain the appearance of these playgrounds once renovations are 
completed, the community must share development and execution of a 
comprehensive maintenance program. 


Access for the physically impaired is a citywide concern, but since each of these 
playgrounds is presently under renovation, it is important to mention the necessity 
of checking that entrances are barrier free (pedestrian and wheelchair), restrooms 
and drinking fountains are adaptable for use, and alternatives to stairs and steep 
graded paths are available. 


In addition to the three City-owned playgrounds in Hyde Park, there are 14 MDC 
facilities serving neighborhood and regional needs. These sites range from the 
very large multi-purpose parkland of Stony Brook (482 acres) to the small Dooley 
Playground (.7 acres) and are reasonably well distributed throughout the neigh- 
borhood. Regardless of the governing jurisdiction or managing agency, outdoor 
facilities should reflect the needs of the population, especially those within a one- 
quarter to one-half mile from the site. 
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Nearly all of the MDC playgrounds are equiped with play equipment for small 
children, which is consistent with the general needs of the neighborhood. 


MDC playgrounds such as Weider Park suffer like many City parks from incon- 
sistent maintenance and vandalism. Improved maintenance of play equipment, 
fences, benches, and the installation of lights will improve the appearance of the 
site and discourage acts of vandalism. The MDC does not have a formal commu- 
nity partnership program for their facilities, but it has entered into maintenance 
agreements with groups along the new Southwest Corridor, setting a precedent for 
cooperative relationship. 


Although there is a favorable ratio of open space acres to people in Hyde Park, the 
distribution of parks and playgrounds could be improved. The areas most in need 
of new outdoor facilities are: the West Street/River Street (northeast section) 
area, and the Cleary Square/Fairmont Hills (central section) area. The playground 
site at the Chittick School is in a good location to serve as an extension of the 
City’s outdoor facilities in the West Street/River Street area. 


School playgrounds might help but they are not the answer to the central section 
of the neighborhood. With the exception of a few small squares and a small 
privately owned urban wilds site, this area is in need of new sites for development 
as parks or playgrounds. Suitable sites should be developed in the same way 
others are renovated, with community participation in every aspect of design and 
programming. 


Indoor Recreation Facilities 

Hyde Park has three MDC recreation facilities and one City run, multi-purpose 
municipal building. The MDC facilities include a skating rink, an outdoor 
swimming pool, and a recreation center for the handicapped. These facilities are 
located on Turtle Pond Parkway near the Stony Brook Reservation. 


The Hyde Park Municipal building, located on River Street, has a pool and a 
gymnasium for indoor play and social functions. This building functions as a 
Community School facility and with the Ohrenberger School, just over the line in 
West Roxbury, there seems to be adequate indoor programming for residents 
during after school hours. There is a YMCA in the neighborhood as well which 
provides many of the same services during the day and on weekends. 


Passive Spaces 

Hyde Park is best known for its expansive passive green space including two 
parkways, several park-like squares, a large cemetery, 23 urban wild sites, and 
two MDC reservations (Stony Brook and Neponset River). 
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The most outstanding features of this system, which covers over 711 acres, 
include the MDC reservations and the urban wild sites. The Stony Brook 
Reservation covers nearly 500 acres, making it the single largest developed park 
space in the City. Situated along the West Roxbury border, the Stony Brook is a 
heavily wooded parkland with several outlets of active and passive recreation 
including a fishing pier at Turtle Pond, a sports field, and a network of bicycle 
and hiking paths. 


The MDC owns and manages this and the Neponset River Reservation and has 
scheduled a series of site improvements to each. In order to increase its holdings 
in the area and protect the reservation from encroachment by inconsistent land 
uses, the MDC has proposed the taking of certain parcels which abut Stony 
Brook. Such acquisitions should be made in coordination with the City to avoid 
confusion concerning ownership and management responsibilities. 


The Neponset River Reservation is part of a larger section which extends along 
the Dorchester shore all the way to South Boston. The MDC has made the devel- 
opment of a linked series of parks in this area a major priority. The Neponset 
River Reservation stands as a unique and beautiful passive space consisting of 
woodlands, meadows, and marshes. Hikers, picnickers, and nature lovers have 
enjoyed this area for years and have left it, for the most part, unspoiled. 


The neighborhood’s urban wilds reflect the area’s diverse topography. Steep 
slopes and rock outcroppings serve as outlooks to the nearby Blue Hills and 
grassy river embankments that follow the Neponset River and Mother Brook 
canal through the southern edge of the community. 


Over half of these urban wilds are under the control of the City’s Conservation 
Commission, and still others are controlled by the MDC. Although some of these 
sites are beautiful, other reserves serve as reminders of the destructive result of 
industrial dumping and careless neglect. 


Sprague Pond is a breathtaking site. Situated on the banks of Sprague Pond, this 
site is well maintained and offers spectacular views of the Blue Hills. The only 
major deficiency with this site is that there is limited access to it. Mother Brook 
site II and III are two abutting areas which have been greatly disturbed by past 
industrial use. Some areas immediately adjacent to Mother Brook are undisturbed 
and very pleasant, but others show signs of dumping and abuse. The MDC should 
include these sites in its planning with the City for the waterfront recreation 
corridor along the Brook and the Neponset River. 


The Sherrin Street urban wild has been extensively used as a soil and rubble 


dump. About three-quarters of the site is greatly disturbed and dilapidated as a 
result, although some small trees and meadow grass have begun to cover the 
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Goals and Objectives 


debris. Popular with motorized dirt bike riders, this site is in need of recovery. 
This 30-acre site could serve a variety of uses including the development of a 
playground, a playfield, and a formal path system for more passive uses. 


Fairview, one of the City’s three operating cemeteries, is a 44-acre site which 
serves as a permanent reserve of green in the southwestern section of the neigh- 
borhood. Community interest has been keen in the renovation of the gateways at 
the cemetery. Plagued by vandalism resulting in overturned headstones, defaced 
tombs, and torched cars, the gates will hopefully impede future damage and 
improve the appearance of the site. 


Community gardening is not as well established in Hyde Park as in other neigh- 
borhoods, probably because of the availability of land and abundance of private 
yard space. With limited vacant or abandoned parcels, the development of 
community gardens is unlikely in Hyde Park unless community residents group 
together and acquire a suitable space. 


The greatest challenge before the City and the MDC in the next few years is to 
preserve and maintain Hyde Park’s active and passive open spaces, encouraging 
community participation and support through public education and programming. 
Growth and development should not be discouraged, but as development plans are 
presented for discussion their impact on the area’s open space resources should be 
seriously considered. 


Hyde Park’s open space goals include improved maintenance, capital improve- 
ments, programming, and acquisition for system development. 


Maintenance 

With the scheduled capital improvements to the Amatucci, Iacono, and Ross 
playgrounds and with the proposed regionalization of the Parks Department, a 
regular and comprehensive maintenance plan for the care of these facilities should 
be instituted. 


Expand the Park Partners program in the area by executing an agreement with 
community groups for the care and maintenance of parks and playgrounds. 


Encourage the MDC to maintain consistent maintenance standards on its sites 
throughout the neighborhood. 


With the MDC and City’s Conservation Commission, investigate the extent of 
damage from dumping and abuse at urban wild sites and consider ways to clean 
up the sites. 
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Capital Improvements 
Investigate the establishment of an additional play area in the West Street/River 
Street area and in the Cleary Square area. 


Encourage the School Department to consider improvements such as elimination 
of excessive pavement and construction of new play areas at certain school 
playgrounds, such as the one at the Chittick School, for use by neighborhood 
youth after school hours. 


Improve coordination with the MDC for the improvement of MDC facilities to 
ensure that they are consistent with neighborhood needs and City programs. 


Programming 
Given the concentration of children under 14 years and adults over 55 years in the 
neighborhood, recreation programming should focus on the needs of these groups. 


The MDC operates a skating rink, swimming pool, and recreation facility for the 
handicapped. Along with the Community School in the municipal building and 
the YMCA, the City should coordinate recreation programming with the MDC 
facilities. 


To protect and maintain the area’s urban wilds, the City’s Conservation Commis- 
sion should consider the establishment of a public education and wilderness 
hiking program. 


Acquisition 
Work cooperatively with the MDC to develop the Waterfront Corridor along the 
Neponset River linking it with the Dorchester beaches. 


Consider the acquisition of cdsements or buffer zones for access to certain urban 


wilds sites such as Sprague Pond, and the protection of others such as Sherrin 
Street and Sally Rock. 
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Jamaica Pond 


History Like other neighborhoods in modern Boston, Jamaica Plain was once part of a 
separate town later annexed to the City and developed in accordance with the 
City’s needs and the area’s resources. 


Originally a part of the Town of Roxbury, and then West Roxbury, Jamaica Plain 
was an area of fertile farmland supplying Boston with much of its fruit and 
produce. It was the extension of water from Jamaica Pond to Fort Hill through an 
aquaduct system in the late 1700s which originally attracted industry to the area. 
Later came railroads along Washington Street and trolley tracks along Centre 
Street, bringing diversity and change to the neighborhood. Although the streets 
established by the area’s original settlers still exist, many of the grand estates built 
during and after the agrarian years were subdivided to provide one-, two-, and 
three-family homes. 


Despite its growth as a residential area, Jamaica Plain has retained much of the 
open space for which it is still famous. This is due mainly to the creation of 
Boston’s Emerald Necklace park system, of which Jamaica Pond, Olmsted Park, 
and the Riverway are a part. 


The Neighborhood Housing 
Jamaica Plain is primarily a residential neighborhood, with a housing stock which 
is a sampler of all that Boston offers. In the years after World War II, the City 
built three major subsidized housing developments in or on the border of Mission 
Hill, the northern section of the neighborhood. With the addition of another 
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major housing development in the 1970s, Mission Hill was second to the South 
End in the most number of subsidized units in a neighborhood. Overall, three out 
of every four housing units in Jamaica Plain are renter-occupied. Including 
condominiums, every fourth unit is owner-occupied. 


Demographics 

Although.the neighborhood lost over 18,000 in population from 1950 to 1980 due 
to declining household size, it has recently stabilized and even regained some 
population. With 46 percent of the population under 25 years (23 percent under 
14 years), Jamaica Plain is one of Boston’s primary child raising neighborhoods, 
along with Mattapan and South Dorchester. According to projections, the 
youthfulness of the present population will continue at least through the next 
decade, as young families continue to be attracted to the area. This is an impor- 
tant factor in the determination and planning of outdoor recreation facilities. 


Jamaica Plain is one of the most ethnically and racially diverse neighborhoods in 
the City, with a population mix similar to the South End or North Dorchester. In 
addition to representation from other ethnic groups, Jamaica Plain has the largest 
hispanic community in Boston. 


Open Space Jamaica Plain has a great number of diverse recreational resources including: the 
Emerald Necklace (Muddy River to Jamaica Pond section); the Amold Arbore- 
tum; the newly established Southwest Corridor Linear Park; and Franklin Park to 
the southeast in Roxbury. If well maintained, most areas can be adequately served 
by existing facilities, The only area of Jamaica Plain with somewhat limited 
resources is Mission Hill, the densely developed far northern section of the 
neighborhood near Huntington Avenue. 


In Jamaica Plain there are: 14 City-owned parks and playgrounds; two City- 
owned parkways; the Amold Arboretum; the Southwest Corridor (tot lots, 
basketball courts, street hockey courts, tennis courts, and bike paths); two MDC 
playgrounds; five park-like squares; seven public school playgrounds; three com- 
munity schools; three recreation centers; 17 urban wild sites; and six community 
gardens. 


Parks and Playgrounds 

Most of the parks and playgrounds in Jamaica Plain are in fair condition except 
for some of the playgrounds in Mission Hill which are in poor condition. All of 
the neighborhood’s parks suffer from insufficient maintenance and some vandal- 
ism. 
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There is an abundance of passive green space in the neighborhood when the large 
tracts mentioned earlier are combined with the area’s wealth of urban wilds, but 
this is a neighborhood of young people with diverse cultural and socio-economic 
backgrounds who need space planned for active use. 


The recently completed Southwest Corridor 52-acre Linear Park offers a variety 
of open space benefits: 20 tot lots; four basketball courts; four street hockey 
courts; and 16 tennis courts. This park, which stretches from the South End to 
Forest Hills, runs along Jamaica Plain’s eastern edge on Columbus Avenue and 
Washington Street. These game courts and tot lots are distributed throughout the 
park system, sometimes replacing existing MDC facilities, and in other areas 
providing the community with new facilities close to home. The MDC seems to 
have abandoned an old playground on the corner of Green and Lamartine streets 
and built a new facility right next to it, closer to the corridor. Like the old 
adjacent facility, the new Johnson Playground has a basketball court and a play 
area. The abandoned site is an eyesore. Since it is closer to the neighborhood, 
this space should be recovered and used to satisfy other public open space needs. 


The already derelict appearance of playgrounds and the presence of high fences, 
walls, and hidden comers in certain parks encourage and facilitate vandalism in 
this neighborhood. Area parks which have suffered the most from vandals 
include Brewer-Burroughs, Gibbons, Mission Hill, Murphy, and Rossmore- 
Stedman playgrounds, and the South Street Mall. Teens gather there after dark to 
drink, often damaging park facilities, leaving graffiti and broken glass. 


It is important to note that the presence of basketball courts, shelters, and sitting 
areas contributes less to the problem of vandalism than the overall design of the 
site itself. For example, the tot lot and seating area at the Brewer-Burroughs 
Street Play Area are used extensively during the day by children from the nearby 
ABCD Headstart center. If vandal-resistant lights were installed at this play- 
ground and shrubs were pruned to reduce dark hidden areas, those who frequent 
the park at night would be exposed to observation from the street. This would 
help to deter vandalism and to encourage the community to recover under-utilized 
spaces not only at Brewer-Burroughs but at South Street Mall and Rossmore- 
Stedman play areas as well. 


Mission Hill and Murphy Playgrounds require lighting in specific areas (along 
retaining walls, paths and park entrances) to reduce vandalism and street crime. 


Poorly designed entrance and access points contribute to under utilization or 
misuse of parks. For example, at Jefferson Playground the entrance is hidden 
from many nearby residents because of the lack of signage and the isolation of the 
site. Tucked away in a residential area on the site of an old quarry behind the 
Hennigan School, this playground is a wasted community resource. As originally 
designed in 1924, there were to be entrances on Crawford and Heath Streets, but 
with development and neglect these were lost and access is limited now to Grotto 
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Glen Road. McLaughlin Playground on Parker Hill is another under-utilized 
community resource. Entrances from Fisher Street are not clearly designated and 
do not provide an opportunity for potential users to look into the park. The 
development of a hillside drive would do much to promote both park safety and 
use. 


High rusted chain-link fences and retaining walls discourage casual park use at 
Sites like the Murphy and Mission Hill playgrounds. At Murphy the wall along 
Verona and Child Streets creates a severe and uninviting facade. A 20-foot high 
fence along the west edge of Mission Hill Playground, although probably in- 
tended to protect the abutting church windows from stray softballs, presents an 
overly imposing structure. In addition, the excessively fenced pathway from 
Tremont Street into the park, accentuated by natural rock outcroppings and a 
retaining wall, gives the appearance of a dead-end alley. Ornamental plantings 
and alternative varieties of fencing would serve the same purpose of giving the 
park space definition, without restricting or discouraging use. The planting 
scheme along the Jamaica Pond path system, with its varying slope and careful 
arrangement of trees, shrubs, and flowering plants, is a model of balance between 
the need for visibility into the space and the importance of a distinctive relief in 
the urban landscape. 


Jamaica Plain has more trees than most neighborhoods, due in large part to the 
presence of the Arboretum, the parkways (Jamaicaway and Arborway), and other 
Emerald Necklace gems. While area parks and playgrounds generally have some 
green, Jefferson, Mission Hill, and Bromley-Heath playgrounds remain barren. 
Strategically planted shade and screen trees would give diversity to the parks’ 
landscape and block park users’ views of unsightly or inconsistent land uses. At 
Jefferson, the trees could replace fencing along Grotto Glen Road and screen 
views of the nearby school and hospital. At Mission Hill, trees would be an 
effective screen along the edge by the church, and between the tot lot and seating 
area near Tremont Street. Residents from Bromley-Heath housing development 
have managed to recover their playground—once a haven for drug traffickers—as 
a safe and inviting community play area. 


Given the level of intensity of sports play on Jamaica Plain’s few ball fields and 
the variety of sports activities in the area, there is great need for a turf mainte- 
nance program. Along with spot re-sodding, reseeding, regular mowing and 
aeration of fields, a field rotation program should be instituted. This program 
would include shifting backstops and goal posts or even retiring a field for a year 
from regular sports play to extend its useful life. The turf conditions are worst at 
Pine Bank Play Area and Mission Hill Playground. 


Maintenance is more difficult at some sites than at others. At Mozart Street a 
flawed design placed small grass islands in the middle of pedestrian paths, 

making tree and grass care nearly impossible. At the Gore Street site the wall 
atop the wooded slope has deteriorated, leaving an accumulation of unsightly 
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stone and concrete debris. Elsewhere, maintenance may be as simple as the 
replacement of basketball hoop rims and missing backboards, or the installation 
and regular emptying of trash barrels. 


To be effective, maintenance must be a cooperative effort. One model of a 
cooperative partnership to care for and nuture a public space is the Beecher Street 
Play Area. This site is used primarily as a community garden but there is a play 
area which is maintained by neighborhood residents. Despite difficulties with 
dilapidated play equipment and some of the trees, this community has adopted the 
space as its own and invested a lot of time and hard work to maintain this valuable 
facility. 


Jamaica Plain is a neighborhood of young people and its playgrounds and tot lots 
are very popular. Institutions such as the Tobin School, Kennedy School, 
Roosevelt School, the ABCD Headstart Program, and the Agassiz Community 
School rely on these playgrounds as extensions of their classrooms. Jamaica 
Plain’s playgrounds are generally in fair to poor condition. Often the subject of 
vandalism and poor maintenance, the sand is in need of screening or replacement, 
and the play equipment is broken or deteriorated. 


At Jamaica Plain’s older facilities, needed improvements range from simple 
adjustments to substantial reconstructions. At Beecher Street Play Area, a soft 
surface should be installed under the play equipment. At the Brewer-Burroughs 
Tot Lot, a tire swing and missing climbing pegs should be replaced. More 
substantial improvements include the complete rebuilding and possible relocation 
of the tot lot at Jefferson Playground, and the removal-of paved surface at Mozart 
and Rossmore-Stedman playgrounds. 


The replacement of tot lots, play structures and surfaces is included in the scope 
of work scheduled for Jefferson and McLaughlin playgrounds. Continued 
attention to the location, needs, design, and condition of play equipment for 
children under ten years will be a long-term planning requirement. 


Activities sponsored by Community Schools, civic groups, and other recreation 
centers expand the function of the space and number of interested users who may 
help to maintain the area. As a part of the Park Department’s pilot summer staff 
program, McLaughlin Playground will have a full-time recreation staff providing 
arts and sports instruction. 


Programming, such as the outdoor theater and concerts at Pine Bank, has helped 
to both entertain and educate the public to the beauty and value of the Emerald 
Necklace. Community sponsored programming could be an important part of the 
recovery of the South Street Mall as a multi-purpose park or playground. 
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Indoor Recreation Facilities 

Jamaica Plain’s indoor recreation facilities include three Community Schools 
(Agassiz, Hennigan, and Jamaica Plain School), and three recreation centers 
(Curtis Hall, R.J. Kelly Skating Rink, and the Mission Hill Extension Center), 
which are reasonably well distributed throughout the neighborhood. These 
facilities offer a variety of educational, social, and recreational programs includ- 
ing day care, swimming, and senior services. 


Passive Spaces 

Jamaica Plain has an abundance of passive spaces including: the Emerald 
Necklace; the Arnold Arboretum; the Southwest Corridor; five small squares; 17 
urban wilds; and six urban gardens. This represents a total of approximately 640 
acres of green space, a large part of which is dedicated to the quiet, non-sports 
related enjoyment of visitors and passersby. 


Originally constructed over a hundred years ago as a major step in the establish- 
ment of a citywide park system, much of the Emerald Necklace (Arborway, 
Jamaica Pond, Jamaicaway, Olmsted Park, and part of the Riverway) is located in 
Jamaica Plain. This is a regional resource, but also a neighborhood park. 

Changes in traffic patterns, residential development, and recreation trends have 
altered the Olmsted landscape as originally conceived. The City’s current master 
planning process is examining the condition and use of these parks. 


The Arboretum is located in Jamaica Plain but used by residents from many 
neighborhoods. As a permanent sanctuary for trees and plants, it is a well 
maintained park with miles of formal paths intended for scenic enjoyment. 


Access to the Necklace and Arboretum has been a problem because of the limited 
parking available and difficulty of crossing the Jamaicaway and Arborway on 
foot. Travel to these sites must be considered as part of the master planning 
process. Other steps to the recovery of the Necklace will include improvements 
to the path systems, park equipment, lighting, horticultural scheme, and the 
operation of water flow to and from the connecting ponds. 


Pine Bank is a historic structure overlooking Jamaica Pond which is presently in a 
state of serious disrepair. The City currently is conducting a feasibility study to 
determine the soundness of the existing structure and identify issues regarding the 
reuse of the facility for community purposes. 


Of the 52 acres in the new Southwest Corridor parkland, over 30 are in Jamaica 
Plain. Punctuated with tot lots and rest areas, the space functions primarily as a 
green buffer zone reducing the harshness of the surrounding urban landscape. 

The MDC has been very thorough in their planting system, and the circulation 
system (pedestrian and bicycle paths) is well designed to facilitate travel along the 
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corridor and surveillance into the parkway. At the same time, the increase in 
traffic along Lawndale Terrace, Lamartine, Amory, Everett and Call streets has 
created access problems which should be addressed. 


Jamaica Plain has several urban wild sites, most of which are privately owned. 
The neighborhood’s 160 acres of woodland, meadows, and undevelopable rock 
slopes constitute an under-appreciated resource which should be preserved. 


The urban wilds in Jamaica Plain are suitable for a conservation education or 
interpretive trails program in which the sites are introduced to the general public 
through the development of planned trails. The trails would help to engender a 
greater sense of appreciation for these wild reserves without disturbing the 
character of the sites. 


Jamaica Plain contains a diverse variety of community gardens ranging from the 
Southwest Corridor Community Farm, with its educational programs and green- 
house, to the bountiful gardens at Bromley-Heath, to the smaller gardens on 
former vacant lots, and the new garden plots provided by the Southwest Corridor 
Project. 


The new garden plots on the Southwest Corridor have stimulated a demand for 
community gardening which grows beyond the available space. There are several 
small lots in both Hyde Square and the area between the Southwest Corridor and 
Washington Street, some of which are City-owned. These should be examined to 
determine what land use, including community gardens, is most appropriate for 
the space. A recent report by the Jamaica Plain Community Planning Coalition, 
which developed guidelines for the promotion of community gardens in conjunc- 
tion with residential and commercial development, concluded that the preserva- 
tion of open space and the development of housing in the neighborhood are not in 
conflict. 


Jamaica Plain is a unique area, diverse in topography, housing, population, and 
open space. Future objectives for the improvements of the area’s open space 
include maintenance and security, capital improvements, programming, and 
acquisition. 


Maintenance and Security 

Improve tot lots and play areas for small children by removing hazardous equip- 
ment and unnecessary pavement. The Mozart, Mission Hill, Beecher Street, and 
Pine Bank play areas are priorities. 


Institute a turf maintenance program to repair and revitalize sports fields at Pine 
Bank, Daisey Field (Olmsted Park), and Mission Hill Playground. 
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Improve lighting and enhance street views into parks and playgrounds to curb the 
vandalism which has plagued Gibbons, Brewer-Burroughs, Murphy, and 
Rossmore-Stedman play areas. 


Remove unnecessary barriers to entrances at parks and playgrounds including a 
redesign of the entrances at Jefferson and McLaughlin playgrounds; and the 
redesign of Murphy Playground’s uninviting entrance. This includes making all 
public parks and playgrounds accessible to the physically impaired. 


Continue to encourage community participation in the maintenance and manage- 
ment of neighborhood open space. Using the Beecher Street Park Partners 
Program as a local model, support community efforts to recover and maintain 
open space. 


Institute a program of regular tree care, pruning and removing dead or damaged 
limbs especially along the Jamaica Plain portion of the Emerald Necklace, and in 
playgrounds such as Beecher Street. 


Capital Improvements 

The redesign and replacement of tot lots and play equipment should be the focus 
of capital improvements, given the substantial percentage of the population under 
14 years and the heavy use and deteriorating condition of the neighborhood play 
areas. Among those requiring attention are the play areas at Beecher Street, 
Brewer-Burroughs, Mission Hill, Mozart Street, and in the South Street housing 
development. 


Install vehicle barrier gates or bollards at the entrance points to playgrounds such 
as Jefferson and Mission Hill to abate the damage caused by unauthorized 
vehicles invading and damaging park turf and equipment. 


Remove unnecessary pavement and replace it with sand, grass or other suitable 
soft surfaces at Rossmore-Stedman and South Street Mall. 


Repair retaining walls (Murphy) and roadways (McLaughlin), and plant tree or 
hedge screens at Jefferson and Mission Hill playgrounds to improve the appear- 
ance of parks and playgrounds. 


Programming 

Encourage the establishment of more Park Partners to share the maintenance and 
management responsibilities for public spaces. Target spaces which are currently 
under-utilized, such as the South Street Mall. 


ix 
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Encourage the extension of classroom and institutional programs to the parks, 
gardens, and urban wilds. Sites which are ideal for educational or interpretive 
programs include: McLaughlin, Pine Bank, Olmsted Park, Murphy (Agassiz 
School), Mission Hill (Tobin School) playgrounds, and urban wilds such as 
Hellenic Hill and Nazareth. 


Acquisition 
Investigate the reason for the apparent abandonment of the former site of Johnson 
Playground and consider recovery of the site for community use. 


Determine the best location of easements to create new entrances to J efferson and 
Mission Hill playgrounds. 


Work with community groups to determine the best site for the development of 
additional community gardens in the housing developments in the Washington 
Street and Hyde Square areas. 


Consider alternative land use controls such as outright purchase, cooperative 


agreement, or establishment of an open space zone to institute conservation 
restrictions on many of the area’s urban wild sites. 
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History 


Harambee Park (Franklin Field) 


This primarily residential neighborhood combines the formerly separate sub- 
neighborhoods of Franklin Field and South Mattapan and is bordered by South 
Dorchester, Roxbury, Roslindale, Hyde Park, and the Town of Milton. 


Named after the Mattahunt Indian Tribe, Mattapan was once part of the Town of 
Dorchester. Annexed to Boston in 1870, the community first developed and 
flourished in the area near Mattapan Square, along what is now Babson Street. 
Rail service in the mid-1850s and later trolley service along Blue Hill Avenue in 
the 1890s spurred a residential construction boom during the turn of the century. 


Much of the area’s housing stock deteriorated from the 1950s through the 1970s, 
resulting in abandonment of whole blocks in derelict appearance. The elimination 
of the trolley in the 1950s, and competition from more modern car-oriented 
suburban shopping centers contributed to the decline of local commercial shops 
along Blue Hill Avenue. 


Today, Mattapan is an improving neighborhood. The Wellington Hill and 
Franklin Field areas have stabilized with rising property values, new investment, 
and a greater sense of community pride. 
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The Neighborhood Housing 
Mattapan has a diverse housing stock, including some newer single-family homes, 
older triple-deckers, and scattered public housing units. Public and assisted 
housing, mostly in the Franklin Field area, accounts for 13 percent of the 
neighborhood’s housing stock. Over two-thirds of Mattapan’s one- to four-family 
structures are owner occupied. 


Demographics 

Mattapan is largely composed of families with children, and many of them are 
single parent households. Average household size was 3.4 persons in 1985. With 
29 percent of the population below age 15, and a median age of only 25.7 years, 
Mattapan has the youngest population in the City. 


A significant percentage of neighborhood residents were born outside of the 
United States, but once in the neighborhood they remain in the same homes for 
periods of six to 16 years. One reason for this stability is the positive aspect of a 
family-oriented community. 


The median income of Mattapan households is just below the citywide median 
and unemployment, at 11 percent, is significantly above the citywide rate of six 
percent. 


Open Space Mattapan covers just over 1,500 acres and with an increasing population (35,827 
in 1980 to 41,546 in 1985), open space is an important issue. Public open space 
constitutes 213.11 acres, reasonably well distributed throughout the neighbor- 
hood. 


Mattapan’s open space inventory includes: four City-owned parks/playgrounds; 
two MDC playgrounds; four public school playgrounds; two community schools; 
nine urban wilds; and two community gardens. The area’s unique topography, 
the location of major roadways (Blue Hill Avenue and American Legion High- 
way), the history of development, and community concerns all help to determine 
trends in open space use and the need for improvements. 


Parks and Playgrounds 

Mattapan is a neighborhood with many young people, so the design of outdoor 
recreation facilities should focus on their needs. At each of the four City-owned 
parks/playgrounds, there are game courts and ballfields which accommodate a 
number of organized and informal sports activities including cricket, which is 
played at Harambee Park and Hunt Playground. 
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Maintenance is an important concern. The heavily used sports facilities show 
signs of deterioration and neglect. Routine maintenance and minor repairs to 
courts and fields (e.g. turf and drainage improvements at Harambee Park, basket- 
ball backboards and tennis net/pole repairs at Hunt and Walker playgrounds, and 
the replacement of tables and fencing at Thetford Street Playground) could make 
these facilities useful again. At the same time, spot repairs and wholesale 
replacement of equipment without continued maintenance and measures to curb 
acts of vandalism are short lived improvements. 


At first glance the neighborhood’s parks and playgrounds are generally in fair to 
good condition. But, upon closer examination, burned, broken and defaced 
structures stand as evidence of a significant vandalism problem. 


At Harambee Park, graffiti covers benches, bollards, and building walls. At Hunt 
Playground, benches are broken and the field house has been broken into. Torn 
fences and shattered bleachers as well as unchecked dumping are problems at 
Walker Playground, and broken glass covers the pavement-dominated Thetford 
Street Playground. Community groups have complained about the effects of 
uncontrolled dirt bikes at three of the four neighborhood sites (Harambee, Hunt, 
and Walker). These are all problems which have plagued Mattapan parks in 
recent years, detracting from their appearance and discouraging increased use. 


Several measures can be taken to deter misuse of these facilities. Improved 
vehicle barrier gates at Hunt and Thetford Street playgrounds will help to curb the 
use of the play areas by unauthorized vehicles. Lights extend the useful hours of 
outdoor facilities and give users a greater sense of security. Better lighting along 
paths at Harambee Park and Hunt and Walker playgrounds, as well as the pruning 
of visually obstructing tree limbs and brush, will improve visibility into and out of 
the park. At Hunt Playground limited road frontage and a stone retaining wall 
combine to restrict views into the park. A new entrance along the northwest edge 
of the park would make it more inviting to the casual user. 


In addition to eliminating dark or hidden areas within parks, police and commu- 
nity groups need to combine efforts to supervise park use. The Mattapan Neigh- 
borhood Association has been active in the redesign of Hunt Playground for 
capital improvements, working with the City to determine their character and 
placement. Critical to the maintenance and protection of these structures is a 
community partnership which shares in programming and maintenance responsi- 
bilities, supervision, and the reporting of incidents of loitering and abuse. The 
establishment of a new police station in the neighborhood will enhance police 
presence in the area. 


The neighborhood association has suggested the use of signs not only to designate 
park entrances, but also to announce hours the park is open for use. 
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Park rules, listing everything from the “no littering” restriction to the specialized 
rules for ball play or bicycle use, could be very effective in educating park users 
to respect and maintain the site as a valuable community resource. 


Parks and playgrounds in Mattapan are reasonably well distributed throughout the 
neighborhood if MDC, School, and Community School facilities are included in 
the calculation. To the north, residents have access to the large multi-purpose 
Harambee Park and to an enormous regional resource in Franklin Park. However, 
Franklin Park is not easily accessible to all residents—especially young children 
and the elderly. Confronted with the major access barriers of the very busy 
thoroughfares of Blue Hill Avenue and American Legion Highway, and the lack 
of public transportation, residents without cars are often restricted to open spaces 
closer to home. 


To the west are large tracts of land which are either under conservation restriction 
or privately owned and under consideration for development. There is just one 
playground in the nearby Wellington Hill area, at the Lewenburg School. Other 
areas are adequately served by existing facilities, but Wellington Hill could use a 
playground. 


Community input is as essential in determining an area’s programming needs as 
in siting any new outdoor recreation facilities and determining the character of the 
space. The community around Hunt Playground is waiting for the renovations to 
be completed before assigning times and areas for organized sports leagues and 
informal recreation. The Parks Department’s summer staff program provides 
sports and arts and crafts instruction. 


Essential to the use of school play areas after school hours is the community 
commitment to share in supervision and programming. The area’s Community 
Schools serve as an example of after-school recreational programming. The Lee 
and Mattahunt Community Schools each have limited outdoor facilities on site, 
and neighborhood groups have been very helpful in designing the recovery of 
these areas. The Mattapan Youth Athletic Club (MYAC) and the Community 
Schools Department have come to a preliminary agreement on a shared mainte- 
nance program for the School’s tot lot and playing fields. The conversion of these 
playgrounds into multi-purpose facilities should be discussed in further detail with 
the School and Community Schools Departments. 


Indoor Recreation Facilities 

Mattapan has two Community School facilities. The Lee School is located in the 
northern section of the neighborhood and abuts Harambee Park. The Mattahunt 
School is located in the southwest section of the neighborhood in an area bordered 
by urban wilds to the west and Hunt Playground to the east. Both facilities offer 
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extensive indoor recreational and educational programming for community 
residents. The link between indoor and outdoor facilities in the immediate area as 
well as elsewhere in the neighborhood should be explored. 


The Morton-Gallivan Recreation Center, located on the corner of Morton Street 
and Gallivan Boulevard, was closed in the years following Proposition 2-1/2 and 
has been heavily vandalized in recent years. The City is undertaking an engineer- 
ing study to determine the structural integrity of the building and the feasibility of 
restoration. 


Passive Spaces 

Given projected population trends in the area, Mattapan’s open space should be 
oriented towards active recreation with facilities for play and education of the 
neighborhood’s many young people. Green spaces, buffer zones, and wild or 
natural areas are also important to the appearance of the neighborhood. 


Street trees offer shade, shelter, and visual relief from the often harsh urban 
landscapes. Blue Hill Avenue is just now slowly recovering after a long period of 
decline. The City has scheduled a major, phased reconstruction effort along Blue 
Hill Avenue, which will include the planting of trees in median strips and along 
sidewalks. 


The City’s street tree planting program, administered through the Parks Depart- 
ment and coordinated with the Public Works Department, will expand the scope 
of a Spring 1987 pilot program. Mattapan’s parks and playgrounds, although 
reasonably well covered with trees, would benefit from new plantings that could 
help accentuate park entrances along city streets. Guy wires attached to stabilize 
young trees in parks are now choking the life from them and should be removed. 


Urban wilds 

Urban wilds constitute over 114 acres of land in Mattapan. Only one of the nine 
sites is privately owned, with the remainder under city or state jurisdiction. These 
sites are predominantly wooded, with slopes and rock outcropping making them 
unsuitable for development. Although under public control, a few of these sites 
have suffered from abuse. Access to these areas is important so that residents can 
enjoy natural reserves close to home, but easy access to sites such as Willowood 
Rock have caused them to suffer. Dumping along Willowood Road has reduced 
this potentially outstanding natural area to an eyesore and health hazard. City 
efforts to clean this site will only be as effective as the community’s resolve to 
preserve this space as a local resource. 
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Community gardens 

Urban gardens in Mattapan range from the informal sites located in private yards 
and on small vacant lots, to the larger community gardens located at Boston State 
Hospital and on Messenger and Wellington Hill streets. 


The community garden project at Boston State Hospital draws gardeners from 
many neighborhoods who appreciate the garden’s rural setting, good soil and 
large plots. Community discussions with state planners have focused on the 
proposal to transfer title to a 23-acre portion of the site (including the 10-acre 
garden site) to the Massachusetts Department of Food and Agriculture for 
permanent agricultural and passive recreation use. 


Community groups should continue to explore possible sites for the creation of 
new community gardens. There are many small or sliver vacant parcels in 
Mattapan suitable for this purpose, and through coordination with city planners 
they should be considered as possible garden sites. 


Goals and Objectives The goals for Mattapan’s open space include improved maintenance and security, 
capital improvements, improved community programming, controlled develop- 
ment of large open spaces, and acquisition. 


Maintenance and Security 

Improve routine maintenance of parks and playgrounds, focusing on these 
specifics: turf and drainage work at Harambee Park; game court repairs at Hunt 
and Walker playgrounds; and fencing repairs at Thetford Street Playground. 


Institute a community-based clean-up as an extension of the “Pickin’-up the 
Neighborhood” program to recover urban wild sites like Willowood Rock, which 
have been subject to dumping and abuses. 


Take steps to reduce the frequency and extent of vandalism in parks and play- 
grounds by installing vehicle barrier gates, trimming obstructive brush, and 
installing new lighting. 


Install signs at park entrances to publicize hours and rules for use. 

Capital Improvements 

Continue community involvement in planning and design of capital improve- 
ments to parks and playgrounds. 

Given the very large concentration of young people in Mattapan, emphasize the 


development of outdoor recreation facilities that are accessible, appealing, and 
educational for children of all ages. 
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Continue discussions with the School Department concerning the possible 
conversion of school play areas into multi-purpose after-school play areas. 


Programming 

Following the model of the Mattahunt Community School and Hunt Playground 
community meetings, continue to involve neighborhood groups in every aspect of 
recreation planning, including the determination of social and recreational 
programs. 


Encourage the extension of programs from the area’s community and elementary 
schools into the neighborhood’s open spaces. 


Controlled Development 

Include open space as an important element in the plans for the development of 
large parcels like the Boston State Hospital site and small sliver vacant parcels 
throughout the neighborhood. The present open space allotment should remain 
relatively stable, with allowances made for the acquisition of small lots balancing 
the loss of land to future development. 


Because of access problems to nearby Franklin Park, sites such the area’s urban 
wilds should be protected under the proposed open space zoning restrictions. 
Large tracts of natural areas should be reasonably close to residents. 


Acquisition 

Consider the acquisition of land in the Wellington Hill area through the tax title 
process, grants, gifts or outright purchases for the development of a new play- 
ground space. 
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Savin Hill Park 


History Consisting of the Dudley, Upham’s Corner, and Columbia/Savin Hill neighbor- 
hoods, the North Dorchester planning district contains many of the oldest 
remnants of the original Town of Dorchester. First settled by Puritans who landed 
at Columbia Point in 1633, the area was defended from a fort atop Savin Hill. 
Settlers dedicated a burying ground in Upham’s Corner in 1633. Two of Boston’s 
historic wooden frame houses still stand in the area: The Blake House, con- 
structed in 1648, is Boston’s oldest remaining home; and the Shirley-Eustis 
House, dating from 1747, was a Governor’s Mansion and colonial showcase. 


North Dorchester was largely an agricultural community until the mid-19th 
century when railroad access, annexation to Boston in 1870, and attendant 
municipal services brought residential and commercial development. During the 
next 35 years the area was developed to provide housing; the most popular type 
was the inexpensive triple-decker. The public rapid transit system introduced in 
1927 brought further growth. During the 1950s and 60s, North Dorchester, like 
the rest of the City, suffered from a loss of population and spreading disinvest- 
ment. Since 1970 hispanic and Cape Verdean family home-owners have helped 
to stabilize the Dudley neighborhood. Young families have again discovered the 
area, purchasing and renovating houses, particularly in the Columbia/Savin Hill 
and Upham’s Corner-Jones Hill section. 
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The Neighborhood Housing 
The majority of North Dorchester’s housing consists of one- to four-unit struc- 
tures, mostly the ubiquitous triple-deckers. Over three out of four such structures 
are resident-owned, a much higher proportion than in other neighborhoods. 
Vacancy rates in this type of housing have fallen recently from nine to five 
percent. There have been 200 accessory apartments installed, but fewer than 100 
condominium conversions. Property values in North Dorchester have increased 
sharply, but in 1985 one- to three-family home purchase prices as well as rents 
have remained below city averages. 


Demographics 

The median age of North Dorchester residents, 27.8 years, is slightly below the 
city median. The high porportion of children under 15 years of age (23 percent) 
indicates the popularity of the area for child-rearing families. North Dorchester 
has recently regained some of the 10,000 population lost between 1950 and 1980. 
Racial diversity characterizes the 26,394 population today; 66 percent are white, 
18 percent black, 13 percent hispanic, and 3 percent are Asian and other races. 
The hispanic population is proportionally almost twice as great as the hispanic 
population citywide. North Dorchester has a 34 percent poverty rate, considera- 
bly higher than the citywide rate of 21 percent. 


Open Space North Dorchester has few parks and very limited recreational facilities. With 62 
percent of its population under 35 years of age and 23 percent under 15, active 
recreation needs are largely unmet by local facilities. 


North Dorchester has enormous potential in its waterfront, with Malibu and Savin 
Hill beaches offering swimming and waterfront picnic and play areas. The 
waterfront of the Columbia Point peninsula currently offers some recreational 
opportunity along harbor walkways, but additional parcels should be considered 
for more varied and active large park facilities. 


The City-owned North Dorchester park system includes: five playlots of under 
.80 of an acre; one playground of 4.5 acres; one multi-facility park of 8.6 acres; 
and five squares. The MDC provides two beaches and two squares. The area also 
has five school-yards (predominantly paved areas), one indoor recreation center, 
five community gardens, five areas designated urban wilds, and one historic 
cemetery. 


Parks and Playgrounds 

The condition of North Dorchester’s parks is generally fair to poor, with four 
notable exceptions: Coppens Square, Savin Hill and Allen Park are in good to 
fair condition; and Deer Street Park, recently renovated by the Colonel Daniel 
Marr Boy's and Girl's Club, is in excellent condition. 
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The few playing fields, located at McConnell Park, are in poor condition, suffer- 
ing from inadequate drainage and lack of turf maintenance. McConnell Park is 
presently slated for renovation of the ballfields, installation of vehicle barriers, 
establishment of new entrances, construction of a new tot lot, and other site work. 
Game courts and play equipment throughout the area are often in poor to unusable 
condition. Several sites are scheduled for much needed renovation, including the 
Downer Avenue and Ryan playgrounds. 


Poor lighting, overgrown vegetation and broken park furniture are sources of 
community concern. When parks no longer serve (and are abandoned by) 
appropriate users, these conditions provide opportunities for public drinking and 
rowdiness, often leading to further damage. 


Indoor Recreation Facilities 

In Uphams Corner, the Municipal Building provides the location for a recreational 
facility (Bird Street Gym) operated by Community Schools in collaboration with 
a non-profit group. After school programs, weekend recreational activities as 
well as counselling and educational services are provided for residents of all ages. 


Passive Spaces 

North Dorchester has a number of neighborhood squares which provide green 
areas—often with trees, benches, monuments and flower beds. Allen Park, the 
largest of these spaces, serves as a town common to Meetinghouse Hill neighbors 
and provides a dramatic setting for the First Parish Church. These squares require 
improved maintenance and tree and lawn care. 


Five urban wilds are located in North Dorchester. The Boston Conservation 
Commission has secured one: the Fernald Rock, off Quincy Street. Columbia 
Point offers acres of shoreline and grassy areas with the potential for recreational 
and conservation uses. 


Community garden sites throughout the neighborhood offer residents the opportu- 
nity to produce fresh fruits and vegetables, and to meet and socialize with 
neighbors in a pleasant outdoor setting. The Dorchester Gardenlands Preserve is 
a local organization that has helped to secure, develop and assist these gardens, 
which are often created out of vacant lots. Boston Urban Gardeners and the 
Boston Natural Areas Fund are also active in assisting gardeners in this area. 


Built in the 17th century, the Dorchester North Burying Ground is one of the 


City’s oldest historic cemeteries. Recent renovations to the Burying Ground have 
included replacing the deteriorated concrete wall along Columbia Road with a 
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decorative open work fence, and restoring the entrance gate. Further restoration 
of the Burying Ground will ensure that it continues to provide Uphams Corner 
with an attractive green space amenity. 


Goals and Objectives Goals for North Dorchester’s open space include improved maintenance, capital 
improvements, security of facilities, and acquisition. 


Maintenance 
Provide regular service to play equipment throughout the area in order to maintain 
optimum conditions. 


Address issues of lawn care and vegetation control, and increase the number of 
trash containers. 


Capital Improvements 
Return the existing parks to a consistently serviceable condition. 


Plan renovation and redesign with community residents to insure appropriate and 
responsive designs. 


Develop Savin Hill Park, with its great natural features and wide views of the 
Harbor, for increased use with signage, circulation systems, vehicular controls 
and improved maintenance. 


Security 

Several parks, in particular Downer Avenue and Savin Hill, suffer from vandal- 
ism and public drinking abuses. Regular police surveillance, restored lighting, 
and the control of overgrown vegetation are required to counteract this situation. 


Acquisition 

The relatively few existing parks, unevenly distributed, give focus to the need for 
additional acquisition and development of parkland. Waterfront lands at Colum- 
bia Point should be given particular priority. Additional emphasis should be 
placed on the acquisition of spaces suitable for active recreation, especially for 
small children. 
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History Originally a hilly pasture located north of the first Boston settlement, the area 
known as the North End was settled shortly after John Winthrop’s arrival in the 
1630s. It contains many of the City’s earliest streets, built narrow and winding to 
accommodate the random siting of the neighborhood’s original houses. 


The North End was a fashionable residential neighborhood well into the 19th 
century, but its first tenement buildings were constructed at the time of the 
Revolution, when industrial uses began to develop along what is now Atlantic 
Avenue. Since the 19th century the North End has served as home for successive 
waves of immigrants: Irish, Eastern European Jews, and finally Italian. Little has 
changed since the last major tenements were built around 1920. 


The development of the Central Artery in the 1950s created a barrier which kept 
the North End a semi-isolated enclave that has retained its Italian character. The 
development of the waterfront and the downtown core has mitigated this separa- 
tion, and the eventual demolition of the Central Artery will reconnect the North 
End with the rest of the City. 


The Neighborhood The North End is currently in the midst of a transition as a neighborhood. While 
retaining its Italian community, the area is undergoing an increase in renovations 
in the neighborhood core, fueled by the development of the waterfront. The rapid 
appreciation of property values is making it difficult for the traditional community 
to remain. 
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The neighborhood does retain strong connections with its ethnic identity, primar- 
ily through its attraction as a shopping and tourist area. Hanover and Salem 
Streets make up the central business district, which features restaurants and 
specialty shops as well as commercial businesses serving the local residents. 


Many tourists visit the North End as they follow the Freedom Trail through the 
City to Paul Revere’s House, the Old North Church, and Copps Hill burying 
ground. In the summer, religious feasts and waterfront activities draw large 
crowds to the North End in the evenings. Its close proximity to Faneuil Hall and 
Haymarket draw shoppers and visitors to the neighborhood throughout the year . 


Open Space The North End contains a variety of open space resources. These include: ten 
City-owned parks; two school playgrounds; two squares; the Nazzaro Recreation 
Center; the Mirabella and North End Pool; the Cutillo Skating Rink; and Copps 
Hill Cemetery. The North End’s close proximity to the waterfront, coupled with 
the development of Harborpark, provides additional recreational opportunities for 
the neighborhood. New developments along the waterfront will all contain 
publicly accessible open space which will connect to existing neighborhood 
waterfront parks. 


Parks and Playgrounds 

The North End is one of the most developed sections of Boston. Its parks and 
playgrounds can be divided into two general categories, those along the water- 
front which service the neighborhood but are also used by a larger citywide 
population, and the neighborhood’s interior spaces, which are often smaller, 
passive parks. Atlantic Avenue, a busy four-lane commuter road, separates the 
North End from the waterfront, making accessibility difficult for the elderly and 
unsupervised children. The condition of the North End’s parks varies considera- 
bly, from good to unusable. The best parks are the most public, containing the 
most diverse elements and features. Graffiti and vandalism seem to be particular 
problems in most parks except for Columbus Park and Paul Revere Mall. 


Sports facilities are in fair to poor condition. Puopolo Park is, however, sched- 
uled for major capital improvements which will renovate the two playing fields. 
These improvements will also renovate the bocci courts, basketball courts and 
public walkways, and replace fencing around the playing fields. These improve- 
ments will greatly enhance what is now a very deteriorated park. The playground, 
with its harbor views, has enormous potential to provide much needed active and 
passive recreational space for the community. The planned addition of trees and 
the potential to link the park with the adjacent Langone Park will add greatly to 
the ambience of the site. 
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Vandalism and graffiti, coupled with a lack of maintenance, have contributed to 
the degeneration of many of the North End’s parks. Many of these parks maintain 
the integrity of their original designs but have been so neglected that they cannot 
function as valid open spaces and have been taken over for other uses, including 
parking. Cutillo Playground, scheduled for reconstruction, contains many of the 
problems which detract from the usability of the North End’s parks, including 
broken lighting and benches, unusable play equipment and playing courts, lack of 
plant material, and insensitive fencing. Because it has limited road frontage and 
visibility, it is susceptible to vandalism. Once it is restored, continual mainte- 
nance will be needed to ensure the park remains in working condition. 


Neighborhood residents perceive daily maintenance and upkeep of their parks as 
one of the key issues that needs to be resolved if their parks are to become 
functional. Trash barrels must be installed, replaced when stolen, and emptied 
consistently. Illegal dumping in the parks must be controlled. Graffiti must be 
removed on a frequent basis and plant material maintained consistently. Drinking 
fountains need to be repaired. 


Animal waste is a significant problem in all of the North End’s parks and play- 
grounds, discouraging both use and maintenance of the parks. Columbus, Cutillo, 
and DeFillipo all contain sandboxes which need to be refilled on a frequent basis. 
Appropriate fencing, with gates that close, should be considered for the areas of 
these parks that contain sand lot play areas. 


Many of the North End’s interior parks are fully enclosed by buildings. Special 
attention needs to be paid to designing appropriate enclosures and entrances to 
these spaces. These outdoor rooms are often totally paved, creating a harsh and 
inhospitable environment. Additional creative plantings and wall treatments 
would greatly enhance and soften these spaces. 


Many parks have excessive chain-link fencing which adds to this sense of 
enclosure. At DeFillipo Playground, for example, the six-foot steel picket fence 
along the stairs and terrace is excessively high and gives a cage-like quality to the 
park. 


Access into the parks and playgrounds needs to be re-examined and redesigned to 
encourage use. The feeling of abandonment and deterioration is often heightened 
by the use of chains or cinder blocks to prohibit vehicular entry into the parks. At 
Langone Park, an access control gate and guard rails could resolve the problem 
created by the random placement of blocks at the park’s entry. At DeFillipo, the 
access control structure at Snow Hill Street needs to be repaired and stone barriers 
removed from the entrance. 
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Passive Spaces 

The North End contains the Paul Revere Mall, North Square, and Copps Hill 
Terrace, all designed for passive use. The Paul Revere Mall and Copps Hill 
Terrace are significant historic landmarks and should be restored to their original 
condition. 


Copps Hill Terrace contains a series of terraces that overlook the harbor and 
connect Copps Hill Cemetery to the South with Puopolo Playground and Har- 
borpark to the North. The Terrace links these areas while providing a pleasant 
harbor overlook from the residential side of Commercial Street. Abutting the 
park remain some of the oldest buildings in the North End. With the exception of 
the shelter building, the walls, stairs and other standard park elements are in good 
condition. Mature trees line the upper terrace. Poor visibility into the site may 
contribute to the high degree of vandalism. 


Like Copps Hill Terrace, Paul Revere Mall links two very important spaces: 
Hanover Street and the Old North Church. An important link in the Freedom 
Trail, it is used heavily by tourists and residents alike. Of all the North End’s 
spaces, it is the most European in character, with its granite fountain and statue of 
Paul Revere. Public restrooms which exist at the park need to be refurbished and 
maintained. The Trustees of the White Fund are currently reviewing funding for 
major repairs to this important space. 


Waterfront 

The open spaces bordering the North End’s waterfront contain special opportuni- 
ties for design and development. Harborwalk is a plan calling for a major 
physical link which will connect the North End to other waterfront neighbor- 
hoods. It will serve as a linear open space system which will contain varied 
opportunities for passive and active recreation. New developments along the 
waterfront will include additional open space. Sargent’s Wharf, Lincoln Wharf 
and Lewis Wharf will all contain publicly accessible open spaces. 


To ensure that the eight miles of waterfront are truly linked, connections between 

existing waterfront spaces should be strengthened. This includes the link between 
Langone Park and Puopolo Park, as well as the connection from Langone Park to 

Washington Street. 


Waterfront Park is perhaps the best maintained open space in the North End. It is 
a highly popular link to Faneuil Hall, especially during lunchtime hours. A new 
rose garden, dedicated to Rose Kennedy, and a formal path have recently been 
added to the site improving the appearance and access to the park along Atlantic 
Avenue. 
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Because of heavy use, Waterfront Park requires continual maintenance. Trash 
barrels need to be emptied daily and the granite needs to be steam cleaned. An 
important gathering place, it serves not only as a passive recreational resource, but 
also as a public symbol of a unique section of the City and its immigrant legacy. 


Goals and Objectives The North End is extremely dense and its open spaces are heavily used. All of its 
existing open spaces need to be made viable for public use, while new spaces 
need to be created for public access. Goals and objectives for the North End's 
open space include maintenance and security, capital improvements, and design 
considerations. 


Maintenance and Security 
Improve maintenance at all sites. Remove trash, animal waste and graffiti on a 
regularly scheduled basis. 


Remove irreparable site improvements that add to the feeling of neglect and 
abandonment in some parks. 


Replace lighting, benches, barrels and water fountains in parks that do not need 
total redesign (e.g. DeFillipo, Copps Hill, Charter Street). In parks that must be 
redesigned, work with neighborhood groups to provide creative solutions to 
design problems. 


Establish a turf management program for playing fields. Improve existing 
maintenance for all turf areas. 


Capital Improvements 

During 1987 and 1988 the City will begin a series of capital improvements to the 
area’s parks and playgrounds, including the renovation of Puopolo Park, Cutillo 
and Polcari playgrounds. Common to each of these sites will be the institution of 
new basketball courts, new children’s play areas, tree planting, and other site 
repairs. The Mirabella Pool and the Nazzaro Recreation Center are also sched- 
uled for improvements. 


Design 
Provide additional plant materials in parks and playgrounds to offset the negative 
aspects of overpaving. 


Remove chain-link fencing where obtrusive. Provide less menacing control 
devices at access points. 


In new developments, require the creation of small seating areas, tot lots, and 
gardens that will serve the public. 
xm-s 
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Neighborhood Profile 


Roslindale 


History 


The Neighborhood 


Fallon Field 


Originally a part of West Roxbury and the Town of Roxbury, Roslindale was 
annexed to the City of Boston in 1873. At that time Roslindale was primarily a 
rural community, with a few small businesses to support it. Around the turn of 
the century, transportation improvements drew many inner-city residents to the 
area’s natural beauty and open spaces. The area’s major open space resource, 
Amold Arboretum, was established in 1872. Created in conjunction with Harvard 
College on the site of the Old Weld Farm, the park was intended to be a perma- 
nent reserve for the cultivation of many species of shrubs, trees, and flowers. 
Although technically within Jamaica Plain boundaries, the Arboretum is heavily 
used by Roslindale residents. 


Located some six miles southwest of downtown Boston, Roslindale today remains 
primarily a residential area of one- and two-family homes. Surrounded by the 
neighborhoods of Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, and West Roxbury, 
Roslindale, like its neighbors, has experienced difficult times. However, after 
years of under-investment and decline, Roslindale is now experiencing a revival. 


Housing 

A predominance of single-family homes gives Roslindale a suburban-like 
appearance. In 1980, over 80 percent of its housing was one- to four-family, 
Owner-occupied structures. The remainder was mainly subsidized housing; two 
major publicly-assisted developments (High Point and Cummins Towers), and 
two Boston Housing Authority housing developments (Archdale and Washington- 
Beech). 
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At Archdale, over 51 percent of the 691 residents are 18 years or younger, and 
approximately 14 percent are elderly. There is very little area in this development 
for gardens, grass, or planting, with most of the areas originally designated for 
that purpose now paved. Throughout the development there are play areas in 
need of rehabilitation. An on-site recreation center has been closed in recent 
years and subject to vandalism. The City is currently undertaking an engineering 
study to determine the structural integrity of the building and the feasibility of 
restoration. 


Concrete and asphalt likewise dominate the Washington-Beech development, but 
there are some plantings of trees and shrubs around the perimeter. The outdoor 
recreation facilities are appropriately geared toward the younger population, with 
a tot lot and two basketball courts on site. This development contrasts less with 
its surrounding neighborhood than does the Archdale development, where the 
densely grouped brick structures stand out from the neighborhood’s modern two- 
family and triple-decker homes. 


Demographics 

Roslindale’s population dropped sharply in the 1970s and only recently has 
increased. Most of the area’s 43,175 residents live in households with an average 
size of 2.7 persons. 


The population is one of the most stable in the City, with 71 percent of residents 
native to the State and many of them settled in their homes for over 10 years. 
While relatively few of Roslindale’s households live at or below the poverty 
level, the neighborhood’s median household income was still slightly below the 
City average. Because the neighborhood is predominantly residential, most 
residents must commute elsewhere to work. 


Centre Street, formerly the Dedham Post Road, still serves as a major artery for 
commerce from downtown to outlying areas. Today Washington Street has 
become Roslindale’s main business avenue, and Roslindale Square is being 
revitalized as the center of the neighborhood. 


Open Space Roslindale’s open spaces include: nine City-owned parks and playgrounds; three 
MDC parks; two park-like squares; five public school play areas; seven urban 
wilds; two community gardens; and a historic cemetery. 


The neighborhood’s one-, two-, and three-family residential development is of 
relatively low density compared to most areas of the City, and many of the homes 
have backyards, This private open space serves the needs of some, but it is no 
substitute for publicly accessible spaces. Despite its relative wealth of open 
space, Roslindale’s recreational resources are not well distributed, and some 
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adjustments are in order. Railroad lines effectively separate some residents from 
nearby recreation areas. Only the central areas of Roslindale (along Washington 
and South Streets) are well served by existing open space. 


Parks and Playgrounds 

Roslindale's parks are in fair condition, and with a few exceptions can adequately 
serve the functions for which they were designed. Maintenance efforts are 
presently inadequate in all but Adams Park, located in Roslindale Square. 
Because of the proximity to large reserves of passive green spaces in abutting 
neighborhoods (the Arboretum in Jamaica Plain and Stony Brook in Hyde Park), 
Roslindale parks are intensively used for active recreation. 


Standard park-built elements are generally in fair to good condition, as are all but 
a couple of the athletic courts. The ball fields generally are in fair condition. 
There are only two structured play areas in the neighborhood, and only the one at 
Fallon Field is in good condition. Trees and plantings are generally in good 
condition, however many parks have few trees. The sports fields show the effects 
of heavy use, and the turf needs to be rejuvenated. 


Residents have expressed concerns about insufficient lighting and the lack of 
police surveillance in and around park spaces. Teen drinking is the most common 
complaint and the suspected root of vandalism problems which can deprive an 
entire neighborhood of key recreational facilities, such as Healy Pool and Field. 
Plans to renovate both pool and field at Healy include improved security meas- 
ures and enhanced lighting, making it much more difficult to misuse the facility 
without being noticed or detected. In addition to improved lighting and security, 
improved programming (especially in warm weather) should deter vandals and 
extend the use of local parks by residents. 


Unauthorized vehicle access is a problem in Roslindale's parks and playgrounds. 
Although it is necessary to provide access points for maintenance, police, and fire 
trucks, private vehicles have done considerable damage to Fallon and Healy fields. 
The main entry point at Fallon is along a narrow sidewalk on Walworth Street 
behind the basketball courts. This is also where police enter to patrol the field. A 
locking gate would allow police and fire department vehicles to enter and deter 
unauthorized vehicles. At Healy Field, the planned improvements (especially in 
the parking area) should reduce significantly the problem of cars on the field. 


Bollards and alternative fencing designs help to control vehicle access and give 
definition to park boundaries. But fencing can also create unintended barriers. 
Chain-link fencing, for example tends to give a restrictive cage-like appearance to 
parks, and unless it is installed with a concrete mow-strip at its base, it is difficult 
to maintain. The Washington Street entrance to Healy Field and the fence 
encircling Joyce Kilman Park discourage casual users from enjoying these very 
different, but important park spaces. 
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With the abundance of passive spaces in surrounding areas, resources would be 
best directed to the rehabilitation and better management of Roslindale’s sports 
fields. The sports fields at Fallon Field, Healy Field, and Parkman Playground are 
in fair condition, but given the intensity of use by organized leagues during warm 
weather, these facilities require regular maintenance and turf management. 


Soccer and softball scheduling conflicts are a problem in Roslindale as groups 
compete to use the area’s sports fields. Temporary solutions have included the 
relocation of soccer games to the Ohrenburger Field in West Roxbury, but with 
growing interest in the sport, other arrangements should be made. Informal or un- 
permitted games have accelerated the decline of turf in outfields, signaling the 
need for signage and field restrictions so that soccer, softball and other sports 
participants can play on grass covered areas. 


The game courts and play areas in Roslindale require attention. The basketball 
courts at Fallon Field and Parkman Playground are heavily used and in need of 
regular maintenance. The courts are in very short supply with one at Fallon Field 
and one at Pagel Playground, an MDC facility. The play areas (or tot lots) require 
the most attention, with the few existing sites in poor condition. The equipment at 
Fallon Field is unusable and the rubber matting is unkept and in need of replace- 
ment. 


The City has made progress in this area with scheduled improvements to the 
courts at Fallon Field, complete replacement of the play area at Parkman, and 
installation of a tot lot near the pool entrance at Healy Field. With these and other 
improvements, there is still a deficiency in Roslindale’s allotment of outdoor 
recreation facilities, given the age of the population and expressed needs of the 
community. 


The visual character of the parks and playgrounds of the neighborhood could use 
some improvement. In addition to removing irreparable park furniture and play 
equipment and reducing the excessive use of chain-link fencing, there should be 
more trees and shrubs in these playgrounds. Areas that would benefit most from 
plantings include the Washington, Firth, and Florence Street borders to Healy 
Field and the play areas in the Archdale and Washington-Beech housing develop- 
ments. 


School playgrounds, although accessible, are limited spaces because of their size 
and paved surfaces; the City must look to other spaces to fill this void. Much of 
the area’s vacant land created by the Southwest Corridor project has been 
recovered for other uses, leaving little land for acquisition as park space in 
Roslindale. 


Cardillo Playground, an abandoned play area under MDC ownership, and Joyce 


Kilmer Park, owned by Harvard University, are two sites with great potential for 
recovery and development as recreational space. The 14-acre site at Joyce 
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Kilmer, off Centre and Weld Streets, is a large undeveloped area which could be 
developed as a multi-purpose park with areas for both play and passive enjoy- 
ment. The Hillside (Poplar Street) Play Area is an undeveloped lot on a one-half 
acre site which could be developed as a tot lot or game court for use by neighbors. 
Another site which is actually located in Hyde Park is Weider Park. It has great 
potential for development, especially in the area to the south of the site. 


Roslindale must cope with recreational resources that are not well distributed 
because of shifts in the population and the bisection of the neighborhood by 
railroad lines which effectively separate some residents from nearby facilities. 
This problem is not easily corrected. Given the population density in the neigh- 
borhood, areas best served by additional space would be those south of Belgrade 
Avenue and east of Hyde Park Avenue. 


Indoor Recreation Facilities 

Roslindale’s indoor recreation facilities include Archdale Recreation Center, 
Healy Pool, and the Roslindale Municipal Building. Of these facilities, the first 
two have been closed for over five years. The recently renovated Municipal 
Building has a gymnasium operated by the local Boy's Club, as well as a senior 
center and child care services provided by Community Schools. 


The City is presently renovating Healy Pool, and plans to staff the facility with 
personnel from the Community Schools Department when it opens in the fall of 
1987. The Archdale Recreation Center, like Healy Pool, once served an impor- 
tant function in the community, and could do so again. Both facilities are 
severely vandalized and require extensive renovations before they are reopened. 
The City is surveying the extent of damage at Archdale and considering proposals 
for the renovation and operation of the facility. 


Passive Spaces 

In addition to small squares like Emmel and Savage Mini-Park, which provide a 
small green or passive space on busy streets and corners, Roslindale has other 
larger squares and passive areas such as Adams Park (Roslindale Square) and 
Hillside Play Area which provide space for passive use and quiet enjoyment. 
These spaces are in good condition and require only regular maintenance. 


The George Wright Golf Course, although traditionally considered to be a part of 
Hyde Park, is in the southern section of Roslindale. With over 158 acres, this site 
is designed for active use, but the lay of the land and nature of the game make it a 
more passive space. This course is City-owned, but operated by a private firm 
under contract, and is considered to be a success as such. 
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Roslindale has both an operating and a historic cemetery. The historic cemetery 
(many of the headstones date back to the early 1800s) on Walter Street serves as 
an entrance to the Peter’s Hill portion of the Arboretum. The site has been 
restored in recent years, and suffers more from the errosion on the slope where it 
is situated than from the common problem of abuse or vandalism. Mount Hope 
is a 125-acre site and is one of the three City-owned operating cemeteries. With 
access from Roslindale and Mattapan, it makes a large contribution to 
Roslindale’s open space, primarily as a permanent reserve of passive green space. 


Urban Wilds 

Roslindale is fortunate in having several large urban wilds which are accessable to 
the public for a variety of passive uses including picnicking and hiking. In 
addition, Roslindale is surrounded by neighborhoods with large tracts of land. 


The urban wilds represent over 130 acres of green space, most accessible to the 
public, but only two (Bussey Brook, and Cantebury I) are owned by the City. The 
remaining parcels are owned by a variety of private parties. With the recently 
proposed open space zoning restriction, the City could ensure that these parcels 
would remain as open space without actually acquiring them as public property. 


Community Gardens 

The neighborhood contains two established community gardens, one of which is a 
site with a very diverse and active constituency. Located on MBTA land, the 
southwest Boston garden has been threatened in the past with MBTA plans to use 
the site for parking. After considerable debate, the garden has survived this and 
another proposal to convert the space into a soccer field. Although some on-site 
parking may be unavoidable, the MBTA has tentatively agreed to maintain a large 
portion of the site as open space for gardening and other related passive uses. The 
other garden which has been quite successful is owned by the Boston Natural 
Areas Foundation (BNAF) and is located on Leland and Wachusett streets. 


The goals for Roslindale’s open space include maintenance and security, Capital 
improvements, programming, and acquisition. 


Maintenance and Security 
Improve the lighting in and around park spaces, especially where there are no 
sports lights available. 


Install more trash barrels at parks and playgrounds. 


Remove irreparable park furniture and play equipment, especially in Fallon and 
Healy Fields where broken equipment is found. 
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Institute an active turf maintenance program at Fallon, Healy, and Parkman sports 
fields given their level of use. 


Replace excessive use of chain-link fencing with either plantings, bollards, or 
other less forbidding fence designs. 


Capital Improvements 
Install vehicle bollards to prevent unauthorized vehicle entry at Fallon and Healy 
Fields. 


Make the active sports facilities at Healy, Fallon, and Parkman fields accessible to 
the physically impaired. 


Repair and replace broken or damaged play equipment in game courts, focusing 
on the playing surfaces and basketball backboards and rims. 


Consider establishing both a soccer field and new tennis courts in the neighbor- 
hood if new space is made available. 


Reintroduce play areas at Parkman and Healy with improved designs featuring 
soft surfaces, low fencing, and play equipment which has some cognitive play 
value. 


Programming 
Attempt to reduce soccer-softball conflicts, through the issuing of permits and the 
posting of signs for park use. 


Expand park programming in cooperation with community recreation centers. 


Acquisition 
With an abundance of passive space in and around Roslindale, the City should 
focus on the acquisition and development of open space for active use. 


Cardillo and Pagel are two abandoned MDC playgrounds which should be 
recovered and reconstructed by the MDC to meet the particular open space needs 
of the surrounding neighborhoods. 


Either through outright purchase, transfer, covenant, bequest, and/or through the 


use of the open space zone, the use of urban wilds should be restricted so they 
remain as open space. 
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Malcom X Park 


History Located in the geographic center of Boston, Roxbury is one of the City’s most 
historically significant areas. Diversity and change have affected Roxbury over 
the years, but the neighborhood has retained a wealth of open space. 


The Town of Roxbury was founded in 1639 on the hilly farmland that now covers 
Highland and Malcolm X (Washington) parks. Until the damming of the Charles 
River and filling of the Back Bay, it was connected to Boston by a narrow stretch 
of land between Back Bay and South Cove. In 1868, it was annexed to the City. 


With the extension of street car service to the neighborhood from downtown, 
development boomed. While Roxbury Highlands (Washington Street to Blue Hill 
Avenue) remained primarily an affluent residential district for years to come, 
lower (northern) Roxbury became a neighborhood with mixed land uses including 
industrial, commercial, and residential sections. 


Because of the proximity to downtown and the suitability of multi-family housing 
to lower income families, Roxbury attracted waves of immigrants from various 
European countries and the American South who were anxious to find work in the 
local factories and shops. But Roxbury’s popularity as an industrial and commer- 
cial center faltered after World War II, and by the mid-1950s, decline was wide- 
spread. The result of urban renewal and revitalization efforts since the 1960s 
have been mixed. Some areas, such as Washington Park and Dudley Square, 
recently have shown signs of recovery, but other areas are still in need of assis- 
tance. 
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Housing 

Roxbury's diverse housing stock includes over 40 percent public or assisted units 
(9,600 units), the highest percentage of such housing in any of Boston’s neighbor- 
hoods. Much of the remaining housing units are in one- to four-family structures, 
and of these, fewer than average (only 51 percent) are owner occupied. 


Since 1980, 500 new subsidized units were added, and vacancy rates have fallen 
from 14 to seven percent, as over 1,000 dwellings were restored to marketable 
condition. 


Average rents and property values are low, but they are increasing as the demand 
for housing increases. For long-time residents on limited incomes, affordable 
housing and overcrowding in available units are critical problems. 


Demographics 

During the 1940s and 50s a significant migration of blacks from the rural South 
changed the racial composition of the neighborhood from 80 percent white to 
nearly 80 percent black, and it has remained essentially the same since then. 


Roxbury lost over 13,000 in population between 1950 and 1980 but it has recently 
stabilized and even regained some population. Generally, the population in 
Roxbury is quite stable as residents have remained in present dwellings for 
periods of two to ten years. The median age in Roxbury is 28.2 years, just below 
the citywide average, but there is a large concentration of children under 14 (23 
percent) and a significant number of persons between ages 14 and 34 years, 
making Roxbury one of the City’s primary child-raising neighborhoods. Family 
sizes are larger than the city average and there is a large number of single parent 
households. Unemployment in the neighborhood, at 14 percent, is more than 
double the citywide average. 


Open Space Roxbury is both blessed and burdened with open space. This neighborhood has 
more established parks and playgrounds, school play areas, and urban gardens 
than any other in the City. Roxbury’s open space inventory includes: 36 City- 
owned parks and playgrounds, including the 427-acre Franklin Park; an MDC 
children’s zoo; a golf course; six park-like squares or malls; 16 school play- 
grounds; an indoor municipal pool; two recreation centers; 13 urban wilds; 23 
urban (community) gardens; and a historic cemetery. 


However, Roxbury’s open space is generally in poor condition. Established parks 
and playgrounds vary in condition from fair to poor and unusable; urban wilds are 
forgotten resources, and some vacant lands are blemishes on the landscape. Efforts 
to revitalize the neighborhood, therefore, will focus in part on recovering deterio- 
rated sites and planning for the productive re-use of vacant or abandoned lands. 
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Parks and Playgrounds 

Roxbury’s parks and playgrounds are reasonably well distributed. With a 
population of nearly 60,000, Roxbury is a moderately densely settled neighbor- 
hood. The ratio of 23.7 persons per acre is deceptive because of the clusters of 
the population in certain housing developments, but generally speaking, all areas 
have an adequate number and variety of open spaces within a reasonable distance. 


Roxbury has an unusually large number of park properties. Franklin Park is a 
427-acre site occupying most of the southern section of the neighborhood and 
serves as both a neighborhood and a regional park. Designed by Frederick Law 
Olmsted, the park has a golf course, tennis courts, a children’s zoo, a schoolboy 
stadium, a wilderness section, and historic greenhouses. Of the remaining 37 
parks and playgrounds in the area, 26 average less than 1.5 acres. Despite this 
relatively small size most have play areas for small children and courts for organ- 
ized ball games. 


Seven parks have athletic fields, including Franklin Park. The total number of 
fields is below average because of the neighborhood’s hilly terrain and the 
unavailability of sufficient space within existing parks. Ballfields are available in 
bordering neighborhoods such as Carter Playground and Ramsey Park in the 
South End, serving residents in the Highland Park and Lower Roxbury (northern 
section) areas, and Harambee Park (Franklin Field) in Mattapan serving the Sav- 
Mor and Washington Park (southeast section) areas. Those ballfields within 
Roxbury’s neighborhood boundaries are heavily used and in need of improved 
turf maintenance. Examples of the effects of unregulated and unabated use of 
playing fields may be seen at Ceylon Street Play Area and at Hannon Playground. 
Without an active turf management program to care for fields, they will remain in 
poor condition, detracting from the appearance of the site. 


Maintenance and security are some of the greatest concerns of Roxbury residents. 
Improved maintenance will help to end the decline of playgrounds by clearing 
accumulations of trash, cutting back overgrown brush, repairing play equipment, 
and fixing lights. Community partnerships such as those sponsored by the Parks 
Partners program are essential to the success of an overall maintenance plan. 


Some parks are in need of more intensive and directed maintenance than others. 
Specific examples of areas warranting special attention are: the bleachers at 
Clifford Playground; the play areas at Erie-Ellington and Eustis; the game courts 
and fences at King School Play Area; the lights at Lambert Playground; and the 
fences at Little Scobie Playground. 


Capital improvements, regular trash pick-ups, the repair and replacement of worn 
or unusable equipment, and the care of fields are all needed, but without certain 
preventive measures against future vandalism, the effects of such improvements 
will be short-lived. 
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Vehicle barriers installed at King School Playground (Coleus Park entrance), 
Linwood Park (along the traffic circle edge), Malcolm X Park, and at the Trotter 
School Play Area will reduce the harmful effects of unauthorized automobiles in 
parkland. Other measures to prevent vandalism in parks include installation of 
new lights and repair of existing fixtures. 


Places where lights would most improve the security in and around the park 
include: Brunswick-King Play Area, Kittridge Park, Lambert Playground, 
Laviscount Plaza, Marcella Park, and Quincy Street Play Area. The design of 
these lights must incorporate aesthetic consistency with other park features. The 
type of lights should be such that maintenance crews from the Parks Department 
can replace the lights if necessary. 


Design flaws in equipment, facilities, and landscape often make maintenance 
more difficult, leading to neglect. The steep slope at Beauford Street Play Area, 
the terraces at King Street Play Area, the area behind the bleachers at Marcella 
Park, and the unnecessary fencing at Jeep Jones Park are just a few examples of 
design flaws which have made maintenance difficult. Paths worn through fields 
indicate a deficiency in the location of entrances, gates, and walkways. At 
Hannon Playground new entrances should be located on Folsom and Harlow 
Streets, and at Howes Playground a new entrance on Winthrop Street would allow 
visitors to enter the site without tearing holes in fences. 


Park maintenance should also include tree planting and care. In the past, periodic 
park improvements were punctuated with occasional tree plantings. Some trees 
survived the harshness of the urban environment only to be choked by their own 
guy wires originally installed to secure them and guide their early growth. At 
Little Scobie, Trotter School, and Winthrop Street play areas, guy wires and poor 
soil respiration were responsible for the early demise of three-quarters of all the 
new plantings. 


Many of Roxbury’s parks would be well served by new plantings. An important 
function of trees and shrubs in parks is the screening out of inconsistent surround- 
ing land uses. Clifford Playground and Eustis Street Play Area are bordered by 
industrial areas which detract from the sites’ appearance. Plantings along the 
edges of these sites would screen views of the industrial areas and enhance the 
appearance of the park. Trees also give diversity to the landscape transforming 
barren, open playgrounds into a more pleasant environment. The play areas at 
Orchard Park, the Trotter School, Walnut Park, and Whittier Street could all 
benefit from new plantings. 


These play areas suffer from too little greenery and the pavement should be 


removed and grass and/or shrubs planted. Low in average maintenance, but high 
in risk of injuries to small children, pavement should be removed from the areas 
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around play equipment and replaced with sand. The above mentioned play areas 
and the tot lots at Children’s Play Area and Flaherty Playground would benefit 
from such an improvement. 


The high concentration of children under age 14 makes the number, location, and 
condition of play areas very important. Play areas are used just as heavily as the 
various game courts throughout the neighborhood, but they are generally less 
durable and more sensitive to improper maintenance and abuse. 


The most dramatic needs in the neighborhood’s play areas include the repair or 
replacement of broken play equipment, the installation of three- to four-foot 
fencing to restrict wandering toddlers and prevent dogs from soiling the play 
surfaces, and the installation of soft surfaces at the base of play equipment. Main- 
tenance efforts should focus on the clearing of debris and broken glass, and the 
screening of play area sand. 


During 1988 the City will continue with its capital improvements program to 
repair and renovate parks and playgrounds throughout the City. Parks already 
scheduled for renovation during 1987 include Erie-Ellington, Crawford, Little 
Scobie, and Marcella. Each of these sites will have new tot lot equipment 
installed in addition to other improvements. 


Some sites, because of a combination of poor maintenance, abuse, improper 
design, and community abandonment, are considered unusable. The levels of 
deterioration range from partial to total abandonment. Parks and playgrounds in 
the most degenerate condition include Ceylon Hill (dumped cars and destroyed 
courts), Ceylon Street (dilapidated fields), King Street Play Area (overgrown 
weeds, debris in pool), Thornton Street (completely abandoned), Erie-Ellington 
(unusable basketball court), and Eustis Street (severely deteriorated basketball 
court with a trash filled edge). 


Neighborhood residents should be involved in determining whether a site should 
be renovated and if so, involved in the design process. Community groups have 
voiced concerns about the condition and adequacy of their open space and have 
been successful in recovering certain parks and playgrounds. Community based 
park improvement campaigns have varied from beautification programs at Elm 
Hill, Orchard Park, and Puddingston Park to the “Take Back the Park” program at 
Marcella Park. The recently renovated Marcella Park has been promoted to serve 
as a model for the rebirth of neighborhood parks. Residents near Lambert Avenue 
Play Area and Erie-Ellington Playground have concerns similar to those who use 
Marcella Park and could follow their example. 


Condition of and access to parks is affected by surrounding land use. Several of 
the neighborhood’s 16 schools abut existing parks, which serve as a recreational 
supplement to the schools. Many sites are also bounded by undeveloped or 
vacant lots. These parcels can either aid or hurt the parkland depending upon 
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their location, condition, and use. Parks with abutting natural or undeveloped 
areas include Brunswick-King, Erie-Ellington, Eustis Street, Jeep Jones, King 
Street, Little Scobie, Mount Pleasant, and Quincy Street. 


Even Franklin Park, the largest park in the City, is affected by the neighborhoods 
and land uses that surround it. Subject to several changes since the original 
Olmsted design, the park is now experiencing a renaissance as conditions have 
steadily improved and visitor interest has been rekindled. 


The size and scale of its activities aside, Franklin Park still functions as a neigh- 
borhood park and as such has many of the same problems as its smaller counter- 
parts. Some of the suggested improvements for this historic, multi-purpose park 
(currently undergoing a master planning process as a part of the Olmsted Historic 
Preservation Program) include: installing benches, picnic tables, and water 
fountains throughout the park; improving signage directing visitors through the 
park; improving coverage by park rangers and police patrols; posting and enforce- 
ment of park rules (especially prohibiting public drinking and loitering in parked 
Cars); recovering three holes at the golf course; recovering historic features such 
as the greenhouses, the “99 Steps” path in the wilderness area and stone over- 
passes; improving the field surface at White Stadium; improving roadway and 
foot-path lighting; and improving the appearance of entrances to the park. 


This park serves several neighborhoods in many ways. The current state spon- 
sored historic preservation program intends to restore many of the park’s features 
to the revised Olmsted design of 1891. In some areas this involves simply 
intensive maintenance and minor capital improvements, but in other areas it is 
impossible to restore the original version of the landscape without eliminating 
other important features. The golf course and White Stadium were not a part of 
the original design but each was the product of a planning process that recognized 
needs and identified the most appropriate location for such a facility. The historic 
greenhouses and the MDC children’s zoo also were later additions to the park, 
and each has suffered from abuse and neglect over the years. Both facilities are 
under study for complete renovation. 


Indoor Recreation Facilities 

Roxbury has four public indoor recreation facilities, and each is scheduled for 
repair. The Shelburne and Orchard Park Recreation Centers are scheduled for 
roof and gym floor repairs. The Mason Pool has recently been renovated and 
reopened. 


Madison Park High School is a large facility which houses Community School 
programs after school hours. The indoor and outdoor facilities at Madison Park 
are frequented by many of the residents in the lower Roxbury (northern) section 
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of the neighborhood. Scheduled for extensive interior renovations during 1988, 
this facility should be able to accommodate expanded recreational and educational 
programming. 


Passive Spaces 

Several of Roxbury’s parks and playgrounds, by design and natural consequence, 
are beautiful passive green spaces. Sites such as Harris Park, Highland Park, 
Puddingston and St. James parks, Cedar Square, and Howes Playground have in 
common the rock outcroppings and varying topography characteristic of the 
neighborhood. Difficult to maintain because of these magnificent natural fea- 
tures, these sites have suffered in the past from dumping and neglect. The Parks 
Department in partnership with community groups should work to keep these 
sites free from dumping, vandalism and other destructive acts. 


Roxbury has other similar natural sites which do not have developed park 
components but instead function simply as undeveloped natural areas. Again 
because of the area’s terrain, these sites are dominated by drastically sloping 
hillsides and rock outcroppings. Ten of the 13 urban wilds in Roxbury are owned 
by the City and are accessible to the public. Like the parks listed above, these 
sites would benefit greatly from improved community involvement to preserve 
the value of such natural reserves in an otherwise harsh urban environment. 


Urban gardens have a history as rich and diverse as Roxbury itself. With roots in 
Roxbury’s agrarian beginnings, in the homelands of the immigrants who settled 
there, and in more recent efforts to revitalize vacant lots left in the wake of urban 
renewal, these gardens are a part of life in Roxbury that serves to bring small 
communities together. 


As early as the late 1960s, vacant lots were reclaimed and converted to garden 
spaces as a part of the Roxbury-North Dorchester Beautification Project. Today 
there are community gardens in every part of the neighborhood, many of which 
were created in the mid- to late-1970s by the City’s Revival program and later 
purchased by the Boston Natural Areas Fund (BNAF) as permanent open space. 


There is still a strong demand for additional gardening space. Roxbury has vacant 
land which because of its unusual size or location is unacceptable for develop- 
ment but suitable for the creation of a garden. The placement of gardens in small 
sliver parcels may help to address the demand; another way would be to encour- 
age the creation of community gardens as well as parkland adjacent to or incorpo- 
rated in new housing developments. 


Vacant land is classified as passive space because of the ultimate tenuous quality 
of any activities that occur on them until they are developed, or stable responsible 
ownership is established. Vacant land constitutes 249 acres or nearly 10 percent 
of the neighborhood’s entire land area. 
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The BRA and the Mayor's Office of Neighborhood Services in cooperation with 
the Roxbury Neighborhood Council has convened a planning process to institute 
zoning controls and guide future development in this neighborhood. Meetings 
have been held throughout the neighborhood to establish interim zoning (IPOD) 
regulations until a permanent citywide ordinance is redrafted. Among the major 
issues discussed at these meetings were affordable housing, open space planning, 
the designation of a business and light industrial zone, and transportation and 
parking controls. 


As a result of these meetings and accompanying land use analysis, the Roxbury 
community is one of the first in the City to develop an interim zoning plan. The 
plan identifies areas for certain developments and excludes others in an attempt to 
promote a high quality of life for Roxbury's residents. 


Consistent with the goals of a comprehensive planning process, Roxbury's IPOD 
recognizes the need to incorporate a portion of the abundant vacant land (249 
acres, publicly- and privately-owned), for open space purposes. Measures will 
also be taken to provide for the preservation of existing open space. 


Goals and Objectives The goals for the future of Roxbury’s open space include: improved maintenance 
of play areas; better security in and around parks and playgrounds; continued 
Capital improvements aimed at restoring play areas for small children; the 
recovery of abandoned or destroyed play areas; programming; and the reuse of 
vacant or undeveloped lots. 


Maintenance 
Install concrete footings or bases along the bottoms of fences to facilitate mowing 
and prevent the creation of litter traps. 


Expand the Park Partners Program in Roxbury so that community groups can take 
a more active role in the maintenance and management of their parks. 


Remove all broken, irreparable, and unsightly equipment from parks and play- 
grounds to improve site appearance and encourage use. 


Post notices and strictly enforce dumping or littering prohibitions in the neighbor- 


hood, especially in parks, playgrounds, urban wilds, and vacant lots. 


Security 
Improve lighting in area parks to discourage vandalism and create a greater sense 
of safety in and around these areas after dusk. 
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Coordinate Boston and MDC police, and Boston Park Ranger patrols of neighbor- 
hood parks, especially the larger enclosed sites such as Franklin Park, Malcolm X 
Park, and Marcella Park. 


Install vehicle barriers at King School Playground, Linwood Park, Malcolm X 
Park, and the Trotter School Play Area to prevent the damage caused by 
unauthorized vehicles. 


Install low level fencing around ail tot lots and play areas to prevent dogs from 
straying into the site and prevent small children from wandering away. 


Capital Improvements 
Continue the City’s capital improvement program of evaluating, prioritizing, and 
renovating the parks and playgrounds in most need of repair. 


Focus capital improvements on the repair and renovation of play areas for small 
children, given the high concentration of young people in the neighborhood. 


Design improvements which will ease rather than complicate maintenance. 


Recovery of Abandoned Sites 

Work with community groups to determine whether and how abandoned and 
destroyed play areas should be recovered. Sites to be considered for reuse and 
redesign include: Ceylon Hill, Ceylon Street, Thornton Street, Erie-Ellington, and 
Eustis Street Play Area. 


Programming 

Encourage abutting schools, community schools, and recreation centers to adopt 
parks, gardens, and urban wilds as a part of their programming to make recrea- 
tional, educational, and social programming a year-round activity. 


Reuse of Vacant and Undeveloped Lots 
Investigate the most appropriate reuse for vacant or abandoned parcels through 
the neighborhood council, zoning advisory committee, and Grass Roots program. 
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Columbus Park 


History Founded in 1630 as a part of Dorchester, South Boston originally consisted of a 
570-acre flat peninsula extending north from Dorchester, punctuated by two 
prominent hills, and separated from Boston proper by the South Boston Bay and 
the Dorchester flats. Shortly after being annexed to Boston in 1805, South Boston 
was connected to Boston proper by a bridge. The area’s flat terrain facilitated a 
grid-like pattern of development. Growth accelerated with the construction of 
new bridges and the filling of the northern marshland for industrial development. 


Unchecked industrial growth in the northern sector of South Boston resulted in a 
mixture of residences, commercial establishments, and warehouses along the 
border. Originally intended as a high income residential area, the neighborhood 
soon became home to blue collar workers and their families. 


South Boston lost almost one-third of its population between 1950 and 1970. 
Recent years have brought change as the number of children declined and the 
number of elderly persons increased. The low income population of the neighbor- 
hood also grew in recent years, as three low income housing developments were 
built. 


The Neighborhood Although the majority of South Boston’s population has been Irish since the early 
19th century, that majority has been declining, and the number of other ethnic 
groups in recent years has been growing. 
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South Boston is primarily a residential neighborhood with the exception of the 
northern section, West Broadway and Andrew Square, which contain the bulk of 
the area’s industrial and commercial sites. 


With only 25 percent of the neighborhood’s housing units owner-occupied, South 
Boston has the highest density of rental and public housing units in the City. The 
area’s wooden frame triple-deckers and five brick housing developments were 
built to accommodate local workers and their families. The large housing 
developments, including Mary Ellen McCormack, West Broadway/D Street, and 
Old Colony, were among the first built in Boston. 


Property values have risen considerably from 1979 to 1985, with a new wave of 
young professionals moving to the neighborhood as a result of a tightening 
Boston housing market. Median rents for the area are still well below the City 
average, but this is misleading because of the number of public housing units in 
the neighborhood. 


Open Space South Boston’s open space reflects contrasting land uses in the neighborhood. 
Parks, playgrounds, and beaches are located in three-quarters of the area, separate 
from the industrial northern section. Vacant land is in short supply, but there is 
great need for the creation of additional open space to act as a buffer between 
industrial and residential areas, and as a companion to future development in the 
Fort Point Channel area. 


An inventory of this neighborhood’s open space includes: nine City-owned parks 
and playgrounds; six parks owned by other jurisdictions; two squares; four public 
school play areas; two community schools; four recreation centers (two of which 
are City-owned); and two historic cemeteries. 


The largest tracts of open space in the area (with the exception of Columbus Park) 
are owned, operated, and maintained by the MDC. This extensive linear park 
system stretches from Castle Island to Columbia Point in nearby North Dorch- 
ester, and figures prominently in the determination of the community’s open 
space needs. 


Parks and Playgrounds 

Outdoor recreation facilities are not well distributed throughout South Boston. 
The western sub-neighborhoods (west of F Street) have only three small play lots 
and no nearby playing fields. The northern central section has no City-owned 
parks, and only passive recreation is available at Thomas Park on Telegraph Hill. 
The only areas reasonably well served by outdoor recreation facilities are the 
southern sections, near Columbus Park, and the northeastern sections, near 
Independence Square/Lee Playground. 
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When the land area devoted to industrial uses is subtracted from population 
density calculations, South Boston is one of the most densely populated neighbor- 
hoods in the City. Given the high concentration of two- and three-family houses 
in the neighborhood, there is little private open space available to residents. 


Lacking trees, shrubs, and other plantings, South Boston’s parks and playgrounds 
generally have a barren appearance. The playgrounds are used by area residents, 
but by introducing greenery to the landscape, they would be more pleasing to the 
eye. 


Improperly designed and maintained trees, such as the ones at Buckley Play- 
ground, have quickly withered. Trees installed in four-foot by four-foot pavement 
cut outs have died from improper care and soil compaction. Only two of the 
original trees planted at Sweeney Playground have survived years of neglect and 
misuse. An extensive replanting program, without interfering with sports play, 
would benefit parks such as Independence Square and Columbus Park. 


Turf conditions on the neighborhood’s sports fields are generally fair but they 
show signs of wear and deterioration from heavy use. In addition to improved 
maintenance, some fields such as those at Columbus Park require leveling to 
solve drainage problems. 


In some areas pedestrian and vehicular traffic should be discouraged or diverted 
because of the damage to grassy areas. The lawn area in front of L Street Bath- 
house and the recently installed berm at Buckley have been damaged by pedes- 
trian traffic. Aesthetically pleasing fencing, signage, or redesigned path systems 
are all possible solutions. Vehicular damage to fields at Lee and Columbus is 
symptomatic of more than just parking problems. At Lee there is a parking 
problem and acute competition between field users which results in cars improp- 
erly parked on fields. At Columbus Park maintenance and service vehicles drive 
on the fields, compacting the soil and damaging the turf. Better coordinated 
scheduling of team play and redesign of vehicle access routes are simple solutions 
to parking problems. Parking is also a problem at Columbus Park and Lee (M 
Street) playground, as it is limited to the streets abutting these sites resulting in 
traffic congestion. 


South Boston has suffered from vandalism of facilities ranging from the play 
equipment at Flaherty Playground to the roofs at the Curly Recreation Center (L 
Street Bathhouse). Improved police surveillance, improved lighting and better 
community programming are partial answers to the problem of vandalism at 
Flaherty and Sweeney playgrounds. South Boston residents have been very active 
in the design and review process for the rebuilding of their playgrounds. Hope- 
fully this interest and involvement is an indication of a partnership for the future 
management and maintenance of these sites. 
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All play areas or tot lots in South Boston are in need of repair. The City has 
scheduled improvements to the play areas at Flaherty, Independence, Preble 
Circle and Sweeney playgrounds. These renovattions will focus on improving the 
play value of the equipment, removing deteriorated or hazardous structures, 
replacing all sand with new sand, and installing four-foot fencing to protect and 
contain wandering small children. 


The area housing developments, Old Colony, McCormack, and West Broadway, 
all have at least 20 percent of their population under 14 years old—a population 
with special recreation needs. None of the sites has any formal play area, but 
each has access to a nearby City facility such as Columbus Park or the Condon 
Community School. 


Fencing is important for the safety of small children and to restrict dogs from 
play areas. But in South Boston, as in other neighborhoods, traditional fencing 
has been excessive, giving parks like Buckley and Sweeney a cage-like and 


uninviting appearance. 


South Boston’s sports fields are heavily used by leagues with permits to play, and 
by others as well. Softball and soccer conflicts have been occurring throughout 
the City, and South Boston is no exception. In addition, rugby and informal 
football games have caused conflicts among park users and accelerated the 
compaction of the turf. 


Community groups and recreation planners must give serious consideration to the 
design, purpose, and flexibility of certain public spaces. A place such as Colum- 
bus Park has the area (57 acres) to accommodate a wide variety of park users, but 
smaller lots such as Lee Playground (5.2 acres) must cope with competing users. 
All parks should offer a balance of traditional and non-traditional sports as well as 
areas set aside for general play or passive enjoyment. 


A common problem often raised by residents is the lack of public restroom 
facilities in parks and playgrounds. The only parks with such facilities on site are 
Columbus Park and the L Street Beach. At Columbus, the need is especially 
acute because of the heavy use by organized sports leagues and their need for 
changing areas, and because of the facility’s isolation from residential and 
commercial areas (which sometimes provide adequate substitutes). Columbus 
presently has an unused field house on site, and a clubhouse (Preble Circle area) 
which is used by a child care agency. Because of the nature of the Preble Circle 
facility, there are strict state regulations which prohibit the use of the restrooms by 
anyone other than the children and school staff. The City is presently reviewing 
the design and renovation schedule for the field house located by the playing 
fields. Locker facilities and restrooms, along with roof, heating, and window 
improvements, are planned to make this building operational. Lee Playground is 
a multi-purpose play area used by both sports leagues and neighborhood residents. 
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It also serves as a connection with Independence Square (M Street). With no 
nearby facilities for public use, Lee Playground must be considered as a site for a 
new field house. 


MDC facilities such as Fort Independence (Castle Island) and Carson Beach have 
restroom facilities available to the public, but they are not adequate to meet the 
needs of park visitors and should be upgraded. 


Overall, South Boston’s parks and playgrounds are in fair to poor condition and in 
need of repair. The City will renovate most of these areas over the next few 
years, but it is also important to consider the need for new facilities. The lack of 
open space in the central and western sections of the neighborhood, and the need 
for additional playing areas is clear. MDC facilities are quite extensive, but 
limited to the shoreline areas, well beyond the one-quarter mile distance reason- 
able for a potential user to travel. Spaces to house both an active play facility 
(ballfields or game court) and a passive green area should be sought. 


Indoor Recreation Facilities 

South Boston has several indoor recreation centers placed throughout the neigh- 
borhood, serving a wide variety of community needs and interests. These 
facilities include: the Condon Community School; the Tynan Community School; 
the Curley Recreation Center (L Street Bathhouse); the McDonough Gym; the 
South Boston Neighborhood House; the South Boston Boy’s and Girl’s Club; and 
the Murphy Skating Rink. Most of these facilities abut or are located within a 
reasonable distance to public parks and playgrounds. This is important because 
these facilities often extend community and recreation services to year-round 


programming. 


The City and community residents have worked very diligently to redesign the 
Curley Recreation Center to accommodate residents with a wide variety of 
interests. At L Street and the other facilities, the key to success is continued 
community outreach, supervision by trained staff, and a diversity in programming 
which reflects the community’s needs. 


Passive Spaces 

There is a strong emphasis, supported by community surveys, placed on active 
sports related recreation in South Boston. But the simple passive spaces have an 
equally important function in the area. 


It is difficult to classify a beach area because it has space for both active and 
passive uses. South Boston has a great resource in its beaches, which stretch from 
Columbia Road south of Columbus Park to Fort Independence at Castle Island. 
With the exception of the area in front of the L Street Bathhouse, area beaches are 
owned and maintained by the MDC. The greatest problem on these beaches 
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(besides Boston Harbor’s poor water quality) is the availability of parking and 
pedestrian access across the very busy Columbia Road. Given the distance from 
the populated central and western sections of the neighborhood, beach problems 
should be addressed as both neighborhood and regional issues. 


Thomas Park on nearby Telegraph Hill (Dorchester Heights) has great historical 
significance as an important part of the defense network, linked to outposts as far 
south. as Hull, responsible for warning the City of attacks by foreign warships. It 
also serves as a permanent park space maintained by the National Park Service. 
Surrounded by one- and two-family homes and South Boston High School, this 
nearly three-acre site is the only park space in the central (Fourth and G Street) 
region. Another historic and recreational treasure is Fort Independence at Castle 
Island. Recently renovated by the MDC, it offers visitors vistas of the harbor and 
an opportunity to explore the City’s past. 


Squares and traffic circles like Lincoln Square, Sterling Square, and Preble Circle 
serve as traffic islands and with equal importance as green buffers. The area 
along First Street and Summer Street serves as a border between South Boston’s 
residential and industrial areas. A green buffer zone in this area, or at least 
concentrated street tree planting along these borders, would provide a buffer 
between residential and industrial uses. Trees serve not only to screen one’s view 
of an unsightly area but also to reduce noise and mitigate the unpleasant effects of 
prevailing winds. 


Perhaps because of South Boston’s relatively stable population, a shortage of 
usable vacant land, and the availability of private open space in back yards, there 
are nO community gardens in the area. On the other hand, there is a great deal of 
interest in beautification and flower gardens in South Boston. This interest must 
be actively encouraged. 


Goals and Objectives South Boston is an area with a unique history, topography, and recreation 
patterns. The goals for the area’s open space include maintenance and security, 
Capital improvements, programming and acquisition. 


Maintenance and Security 

Repair existing fixtures and install new lighting in playgrounds which abut 
residential areas such as Buckley, Flaherty, and Sweeney. Lighting is primarily 
intended to deter vandalism and abuse rather than extend usable time. 


Closely examine the use of fencing. Install fencing around play areas for small 
children and areas where plantings are fragile. Remove excessively high or 
unnecessary fencing around park perimeters where shrubs or ornamental chain 
fences could serve the same purpose. When chain-link is used, concrete footings 
should be installed to prevent litter traps at the fence base. 
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Install vehicle paths for authorized maintenance vehicles to avoid soil compac- 
tion, and install vehicle barriers to prevent invasion of parks by unauthorized 
vehicles. 


Initiate an aggressive turf maintenance program, aerating, leveling, resodding, and 
watering sports fields and other grassy areas to extend their useful life. The need 
is especially great at Columbus Park and Lee Playground. 


Expand the Park Partners program to involve the community in the maintenance 
and supervision of the neighborhood’s playgrounds. 


Improve tree care with regular and supervised maintenance, pruning branches, 
restricting animal, pest, and pedestrian damage, and treating the soil. 


Capital Improvements 
In preparation for and during scheduled capital improvements, the City should 
remove damaged play and standard park equipment which is unusable. 


Programming 
Improve the coordination among sports leagues to reduce conflicts and slow the 
acceleration of turf decline. 


Through signage, indicate which areas require permits and which are set aside for 
general use. Signs also help to designate bicycle and pedestrian path systems 
such as those along the Strandway. 


There should be at least one additional soccer field in South Boston and two fields 
for non-traditional sports such as rugby, volleyball, and frisbee football. 


Coordinate with the MDC for the expansion of interpretive or educational 
programs along the area’s unique shoreline. 


Improve coordination between nearby indoor recreation centers to avoid conflicts 
and expand the scope of programming. 


Acquisition 

Explore through the tax title and vacant land recovery program the possibility of 
establishing new park space in the central and western sections of the neighbor- 
hood. 


Encourage the creation of a boulevard or green belt along the proposed seaport 


access route, and a buffer zone along the First and Summer Street borders to the 
northern industrial areas. 
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Neighborhood Profile 


South Dorchester 


Ronan Park 


History The Town of Dorchester, a large expanse encompassing present Dorchester, 
South Boston and Hyde Park, was settled and incorporated in 1630. For nearly 
two hundred years, Dorchester was an agricultural community with its harborfront 
and riverfront hosting small commercial villages at Lower Mills and near Com- 
mercial Point. 


In 1868 Hyde Park incorporated independently, and in 1970 Dorchester itself was 
annexed to Boston. A period of rapid growth followed, with street car line 
extension and municipal water providing the infrastructure for a burgeoning 
residential population. 


For City planning purposes, Dorchester of today is divided into north and south 
planning districts. Extending from Meeting House Hill on the north to Lower 
Mills to the south of the Neponset River, South Dorchester includes the areas 
between Dorchester Bay and the Midlands Branch Railroad alignment: Ashmont, 
Bowdoin, Codman Square, Lower Mills, and Meeting House Hill. 


The Neighborhood Housing 
South Dorchester is dominated by one- to four-unit frame housing. Housing 


styles vary from single-family ranch homes and Victorian mansions to large 
apartment buildings. Most prevalent is the triple-decker, which can range from 
the undistinguished to the ornate. These date from the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. 
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Open Space 


South Dorchester is characterized by a high proportion of owner-occupied homes, 
over three out of every four. There is comparatively little assisted housing. In the 
past five years, vancancies in one- to four-family structures have diminished 
significantly from nine to five percent as relatively low property values have 
made many Dorchester neighborhoods attractive to home buyers. There have 
been some 300 condominium conversions as well as accessory apartments 
installed. 


Demographics 

Fifty percent of Dorchester’s population is under 35 years of age. A large number 
of children under the age of 14, nearly 25 percent of the population, makes South 
Dorchester one of Boston’s primary child rearing neighborhoods. 


Racially, South Dorchester is diverse, with 51 percent white, 35 percent black, 7 
percent hispanic, and 7 percent Asian and other races. Overall, South Dorchester 
has a 29 percent poverty rate, considerably above the City of Boston’s 21 percent 
rate. 


South Dorchester’s 62,409 residents are served by a varied system of parks, 
playgrounds, squares, urban wilds and community gardens. The relative youth of 
the population creates a high demand for active recreation areas and the large 
number of children create a need for tot lots and playgrounds, preferably with 
supervised programming. South Dorchester has two unique recreational assets 
that have been historically under-utilized: its riverfront and harborfront. In recent 
years, park development at Tennean Beach and Rainbow Park has created two 
well-used facilities on Boston Harbor providing swimming beaches, fishing spots, 
picnic, and passive recreation areas. Plans of the Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion will address the potential of the Neponset riverfront with the establishment of 
a large reservation. 


South Dorchester’s open space inventory includes: 14 City-owned parks totalling 
over 75 acres; six MDC facilities including beaches and a reservaton; nine 
squares; 10 school play yards; five community schools; 20 designated urban wilds 
of which six are in public ownership; 13 community gardens; and one historic 
cemetery. 


South Dorchester has a number of large multi-purpose facilities which are fairly 
well distributed throughout the neighborhood. Two areas, the northeast section of 
Mt. Bowdoin and those adjacent to Washington Street, and sections east of 
Washington Station have no nearby large parks. South Dorchester has relatively 
few small neighborhood playlots, leaving young children largely under served. 
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Parks and Playgrounds 

South Dorchester’s heavily used parks vary considerably in overall condition 
from good to poor. As a result of poor maintenance and vandalism, many 
facilities operate well below potential service levels. Community surveys and 
planning meetings have shown that residents are eager to use local parks but are 
concerned about issues of public safety and the safety of such park elements as 
the play equipment. Six parks are undergoing or have recently completed 
renovations. Well attended community design meetings have enabled planners to 
incorporate residents’ priorities and concerns. Active recreation facilities such as 
ballparks and basketball courts are being renovated at Walsh, Hemenway, 
Gibson-Doherty, and Roberts playgrounds. 


Vehicle and motorcycle intrusion have resulted in serious problems in Dorchester 
and Ronan parks. Barriers which prohibit motor vehicles but allow emergency 
vehicles have been included in renovation plans for Walsh and Gibson-Doherty, 
and vehicles at Roberts will be restricted to the existing designated parking area. 
Much of the district’s playground equipment is in bad repair, particularly the 
wooden equipment. Requests from the community have led to the expansion and 
renovation of tot lots at Walsh, Hemenway, Byrne, Gibson-Doherty, and Roberts 
playgrounds. 


Overgrown vegetation can obscure views and create public safety problems. Such 
overgrowth severely limits the appropriate use of parks within extensive natural- 
ized areas such as Dorchester Park and Ronan Park. The absence of appropriate 
users in turn creates opportunities for loitering and drinking, further undermining 
the park. Access to and circulation within many South Dorchester parks are also 
impaired by poor path systems and obsolete fencing. 


Indoor Recreation Facilities 

Five Community Schools and numerous non-profit agencies (such as the YMCA, 
Colonel Marr Boy’s Club, and Federated Dorchester Neighborhood Houses) 
provide a range of indoor, after school, evening, and weekend activities. The area 
is also served by an MDC indoor ice skating rink adjacent to Garvey Playground. 


Passive Spaces 

South Dorchester has a number of squares and malls such as Mt. Bowdoin Green, 
and Tremlett and Peabody squares which provide small decorative green spaces, 
often hosting horticulture displays. 


The unique topography of South Dorchester and its proximity to Boston Harbor 


have given rise to many areas of distinct natural beauty which were designated as 
urban wilds in a 1978 City study. The Boston Conservation Commission has 
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purchased one site: the Geneva Cliffs with its extensive rock outcroppings and 
woodlands. The recent MDC initiatives along the Neponset River will involve 
public acquisition of several more of these beautiful sites. 


Community gardens provide both personal satisfaction and social benefits to 
neighborhood residents. South Dorchester has 13 community gardens, operating 
under a range of usership agreements. Dorchester Garden Lands, Boston Natural 
Areas Fund, and Boston Urban Gardeners provide security of ownership at 
several of the locations. 


Goals and Objectives The goals for South Dorchester's open space include maintenance and security, 
Capital improvements, programming, and acquisition. 


Maintenance and Security 

Establish a play equipment maintenance schedule which includes routine inspec- 
tion, tightening of loose hardware, sanding of splintered wood and renewal of 
broken equipment to insure longer service and safer play environments. 


Establish a regular turf management program as part of maintenance to improve 
the condition of playing fields, particularly those recently renovated. Fields such 
as the ones at Cronin and Garvey require intensive turf maintenance. 


Determine the best means of maintaining the grassy slopes at Corbett and Ronan 
parks, which are difficult to care for with standard equipment. 


Establish regular maintenance of lighting systems—including the replacement of 
broken fixtures—to discourage public drinking in the parks and playgrounds. 


Minimize use of chain-link fencing and install mow strips when chain-link is used 
to reduce maintenance problems after renovation. 


Capital Improvements 
Provide for an active process of community involvement in park renovation and 
redesign. 


Concentrate capital renovation on tot lot equipment and design, active recrea- 
tional facilities, and lighting. 


Ronan Park and Dorchester Park are two outstanding facilities of great natural 


beauty which should undergo a comprehensive planning process. Encourage the 
community to participate in the redesign and renovation of these sites. 
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Programming 

Focus recreational programming on young children and sports-related activities, 
given the median age of the population and the large concentration of persons 
under 35 years. 


Continue to link outdoor facilities with indoor recreation centers. 
Consider the establishment of an outdoor classroom for area schools in the 


neighborhoods, taking advantage of the local urban wilds. 


Acquisition 
Secure when possible additional open space for Neer play lots, particu- 
larly in the northwest portion. 


Continue to protect the area’s urban wilds through acquisition and conservation 
easement. 


Provide support to assist the MDC in realizing the Dorchester Bay harborfront 
continuous linear park. 
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Neighborhood Profile 


South End 


History 


Blackstone Square 


The square mile of land on which the South End is built, like much of Boston, 
was originally marshland. Filled in the mid-1800s, the area was soon built up 
with three- and four-story Victorian row houses. The original design of the South 
End created a series of residential squares fashioned after the English model. The 
open spaces also provided healthy greenery and places to stroll or sit. Franklin 
and Blackstone squares, Union and Chester parks, and Worcester, Concord, 
Waltham, and Rutland squares all date from the early planning efforts in the 
South End. 


The neighborhood was originally intended to be a residential enclave for the 
City’s wealthier residents, but was soon occupied by the City’s working class, 
attracted by burgeoning industrial development on the outskirts of the area. 
Immigrants of all colors and nations made the South End their home, and the area 
developed a reputation as a lively and harmonious blend of cultures. By the turn 
of the century, the South End boasted the largest lodging house district in the 
nation, an affordable “port of entry” for many immigrants. 


Over the years, many of the buildings in the neighborhood began to deteriorate 
and much of the South End became run down. In the 1960s, urban renewal and a 
changing socio-economic picture in the area increased market pressures, working 
to disrupt the relative harmony of the area. By 1970, the population was nearly 
half of what it was at the turn of the century. 
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The vast changes of the last 20 years have coalesced in the formation of many 
diverse and well-organized neighborhood organizations working to shape the 
future of the neighborhood. 


Housing 

The housing market in the South End continues to expand at a rapid pace, rein- 
forced by the reclamation of old buildings and the conversion of single-family 
dwellings to multi-unit condominiums. In mid-1985, 1,319 condominiums 
comprised nine percent of all South End units; over 1,100 condominiums have 
been converted since 1980. In addition to the reclamation and conversion of 
existing structures in the South End, the development of vacant City-owned 
parcels will add 1,000 new units to the housing market in the next few years. 


In 1985, 37 percent of all existing housing units in the South End were either 
public or assisted housing. Another 26 percent were within one- to four-unit 
structures, largely resident owned. The balance (37 percent) were in multi-family 
structures, increasingly condominiums. Since residents living in multiple-unit 
dwellings often do not have access to a private open space, all three categories of 
prevalent housing in the South End reinforce the overwhelming necessity of 
public open space. 


Demographics 

The South End continues to be one of Boston’s most racially, ethnically, and 
economically diverse neighborhoods. In 1985 its population was 46 percent 
black, 34 percent white, 11 percent Asian, and nine percent hispanic and other 
minorities. The population of the South End is expected to continue to grow from 
a current estimate of 25,000 to 30,000 by the year 2000—a figure which will 
create a density of 50 persons per acre. 


As many of the large townhouses in the South End are converted to two- and 
three-unit dwellings, the population is shifting from predominantly families to one 
that includes a substantial proportion of singles and unrelated individuals. The 
median age of the South End in 1985 was 30.8 years, with one-third of its popula- 
tion in the 25-34 year old age range. About one-quarter of the population lives in 
a single person household. Another seven percent were housed in group quarters. 


While gentrification has brought a wave of affluent singles to the South End, one- 
third of South End families were living in poverty in 1984. Unlike their more 
affluent neighbors, this high proportion of families living in poverty has little 
access to private recreational facilities; most depend solely on public open space 
to fill their recreational needs. 
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The South End, with its current ratio of approximately 1.5 acres of open space per 
thousand people, is deficient in public open space. Densely populated with a 
broad mix of socio-economic groups, the South End is landlocked. It does not 
contain any large public open spaces, and although its parks are fairly evenly 
distributed throughout the neighborhood, only four exceed 2.5 acres in size. The 
majority of the public open spaces in the South End are small and consist mainly 
of landscaped seating areas and tot lots. 


The variety and character of the South End’s sub-neighborhoods is reflected in the 
use and condition of its open spaces, which vary widely from good to poor. In 
many areas neighborhood associations are working to improve existing conditions 
and have undertaken management and fundraising responsibilities for individual 
neighborhood spaces. This is occuring at Worcester Square and Union and Hayes 
parks. Some parks, including Ramsey, Ringgold, Castle Square and Rotch 
playgrounds have deteriorated and will require in-depth neighborhood involve- 
ment to redesign and reprogram. This process has already begun at Rotch and 
Ringgold playgrounds where the City has scheduled capital improvements. 


Because the South End will continue to grow at a rapid rate, it is imperative that 
open space planning occur simultaneously with development. New developments 
should include both public and private open space as part of their design. Neigh- 
borhood evaluations should target areas of critical need for the creation of new, 
sensitively designed open space. The current ratio of 1.5 acres per thousand 
should be maintained in the South End as a minimum standard. 


Parks and Playgrounds 

The parks and playgrounds in the South End are heavily used, as their often 
deteriorated condition reflects. Severe vandalism, coupled with a lack of daily 
maintenance, has led neighborhood residents to abandon parks, which conse- 
quently tend to become the targets of misuse. This process has affected many of 
the South End’s open spaces and must be addressed to ensure that park improve- 
ments will be maintained. 


Although the condition of built elements varies among the South End’s parks, 
play structures are uniformly abused. At Castle Square Park and Ramsey and 
Rotch playgrounds, structures are in poor to unusable condition. Improvements to 
these playgrounds should evaluate the location, design, and community desirabil- 
ity of such structures. Titus Sparrow Park is in good general condition, but the 
play equipment is heavily used and should be repaired accordingly. 


Another uniformly abused element of the South End’s parks and playgrounds are 
the fountains and water features. Charateristic of the South End’s early Victorian 
design, many of these fountains are now utilized as wading pools as well as 
ornamental features. Fountains and pools are expensive and difficult to maintain, 
yet they remain one of the amenities most consistently desired by the South End 
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community. At Blackstone Square and Braddock Park the fountains are inoper- 
able and should be repaired; the City should attempt to develop a consistent 
maintenance policy for the upkeep and repair of such fountains and water 
features. 


Neighbors have expressed concern over the replacement of lighting fixtures in the 
parks. A common problem throughout the City, lack of properly lit spaces, 
encourages vandalism. Other amenities missing from the parks include trash 
receptacles. 


Athletic courts are mostly in good condition, with the exception of those at Castle 
Square and one basketball court at Peter’s Park. The courts at Ringgold and Titus 
Sparrow parks are under reconstruction. 


Athletic fields in the South End vary from fair to unusable, and all need a compre- 
hensive turf management program to ensure that with their heavy use they are 
maintained at a usable level. Conflicts have been cited concerning the use of 
playing fields by South End residents to walk their dogs, and dog excrement is a 
continuing problem in playgrounds as well. 


Throughout the South End the condition of plant materials varies. In the older 
squares and malls, large trees add an ambiance and greenery that the neighbor- 
hood needs and wants. In many parks, dead or abused plant materials need to be 
removed. New park design should carefully incorporate the use of plant materials 
to create needed greenery. 


Passive Spaces 

The preservation of the South End’s squares as passive recreation areas should be 
encouraged. With the exception of Worcester Square, all are in good condition. 
Many are maintained by neighborhood associations which monitor the squares 
use and contribute to maintenance programs. These squares should be enhanced 
with seating, operable fountains, and omamental fencework as detailed as in their 
original design, to provide complementary neighborhood spaces consistent in 
character with their architectural surroundings. 


Community Gardens 

Although not evaluated in this report, community gardens constitute an important 
open space amenity in the South End neighborhood. There are currently eleven 
established community gardens in the South End. Several new gardening areas 
have been integrated into the Southwest Corridor Park. 
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Of the neighborhood’s 11 established community gardens, nine are not permanent 
and are located on property owned by the Boston Redevelopment Authority. 
These lots face development pressure and their continued existence is being 
evaluated both within the BRA’s planning context and through a consulting report 
commissioned by the BRA with the Boston Urban Gardeners. 


Goals and Objectives The South End is a very densely populated neighborhood which will, in upcoming 
years, become more densely developed. The neighborhood currently lacks 
enough open space to meet its needs, and much of the existing open space is only 
in fair condition. Therefore, the primary open space planning goal should be to 
plan carefully for open space allocation as part of continuing development while 
facilitating the restoration and renovation of existing spaces to meet current needs. 


A proper ratio of open space to population must be maintained as increased 
commercial and residential development occurs in the South End. Solutions must 
be found to ensure that residential and commercial parking requirements do not 
usurp the need for open space. In new developments the integration of tot lots, 
community gardens, and passive seating areas will be encouraged. The South 
End’s rich heritage of malls and squares will be reinforced. 


The current shortage of usable tot lots should be corrected and quality play 
facilities should be developed for children. Because vandalism is such a serious 
issue, careful thought should be given to the location, design and possible 
securement of play areas. An active play equipment maintenance program should 
be developed. 


The South End has no large park areas and as a result has limited field sports 
facilities. Newly acquired open space should include soft green spaces as well as 
naturalistic plantings where appropriate, to compensate for the lack of a large 
community open space. 


Capital Improvements 

Poor physical conditions exist in many of the South End’s open spaces. Park 
features that are totally deteriorated will be removed and where appropriate re- 
placed. Capital improvements to the parks and playgrounds of the South End will 
be carried out sensitively and designed with neighborhood input. 


The City has scheduled capital improvements at Rotch, Ringgold, Carter, and 
Peters parks. 
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Neighborhood Profile 


West Roxbury 


Billings Field 


History Today, West Roxbury is a residential community whose tree-lined streets and 
single-family homes reflect the suburban character and appearance of the towns 
on its southern and western borders. Located eight miles southwest of downtown 
Boston and bordered on the north and east by the neighborhoods of Roslindale, 
Hyde Park, and Jamaica Plain, West Roxbury is a thriving residential area. 


When it was first settled as part of the Town of Roxbury, West Roxbury consisted 
of wooded and rocky areas with marshland along the Charles River. In the early 
1800s the village of West Roxbury was formed along Centre and Spring Streets, 
an area which still functions as the commercial center of the neighborhood. 


As Roxbury developed into a densely populated and commercially viable commu- 
nity, rural West Roxbury split off to later become a part of Boston. West 
Roxbury was slower to develop than other neighborhoods, with growth coming in 
a series of waves over the last century. By 1920 less than one-quarter of the 
residential units now existing had been built. The extension of rail services from 
downtown Boston promoted building booms in the 1920s, 1940s, and 1950s, and 
helped to populate sections of the neighborhood: first Centre Street, then the 
Parkway and Mount Vernon areas, and later the Bellevue Hill, Brook Farm, and 
upper Washington areas. 
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The Neighborhood Housing —™ 
West Roxbury is like most suburban communities in the prevalence of single- 


family homes. In 1980 almost 60 percent of West Roxbury’s housing was one- to 
four-family owner occupied units. The remainder was a mixture of apartments, 
condominiums, and subsidized housing. The area’s housing stock expanded 
between 1980 and 1985, primarily through accessory apartment conversions. 


Demographics 

Unlike other neighborhoods which are just now beginning to recover some of the 
population lost over the past 30 to 40 years, West Roxbury’s population in 1985 
(35,687) was the neighborhood’s highest ever. Nearly three-quarters of its 
population was born in Massachusetts, making West Roxbury one of the City’s 
more closely knit traditional family neighborhoods. Due in part to the age of the 
population and the extent of homeownership, residents do not move as frequently. 
Some 54 percent of its residents have been in their homes for 11 years or longer, 
making the neighborhood one of the most stable in the City. 


With the third highest median age of the City’s neighborhoods (35.1 years), the 
area leads the City in the proportion of persons over 55 years (32 percent or 
nearly twice the citywide average). The lesser share of teenagers and young 
adults is not reflected in the neighborhood’s developed outdoor recreation areas, 
which seem to be designed for a younger, more active population. 


Covering 4,252 acres, West Roxbury is one of the largest neighborhoods in the 
City, and next to East Boston, has the lowest number of persons per acre. Much 
of the land along the northern and western sections of the neighborhood is not 
suitable for development, either because it has been set aside for public or private 
cemeteries, or because rocky slopes or wetlands make building unfeasible. 
Vacant land or abandoned housing sites are scarce here, but there is an abundance 
of urban wilds, some with the potential for expanded recreational use. 


Open Space 


West Roxbury’s open space inventory includes: nine City-owned parks and 
playgrounds; two MDC parks; a private Little League field; two landscaped MDC 
parkways; a park-like square; four public school playgrounds; two community 
schools; an MDC pool and rink facility; 21 urban wild sites; and one historic and 
four operating cemeteries. 


Parks and Playgrounds 

West Roxbury’s parks and playgrounds are in need of the standard maintenance 
items including: repair and replacement of basketball rims and tennis court nets; 
moving of playing fields; repair of fencing; repair of drinking fountains; and the 
restoration of benches and lighting. In addition to improved maintenance, there 
are several issues which warrant special attention in the neighborhood’s active 
play areas. 
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Used by sports leagues, children’s guardians, and older park users, benches are in 
need of repair throughout the neighborhood. New benches should be added to 
facilities such as Beethoven, Draper, and Carrol Pond play areas. 


Some of West Roxbury’s parks and playgrounds were a product of careful 
planning, but development of the surrounding neighborhood has in some cases 
created a need for design changes. 


Billings Field is in the final stages of a complete renovation which includes the 
rebuilding of basketball and tennis courts, repair of bleachers, resurfacing of 
playing fields, and the construction of a model community-sponsored play area. 
These improvements call for a pedestrian path system which links the park’s 
facilities in a reasonable way. A properly designed path system would help to 
direct foot and bicycle travel through the park and cut down on the damaging 
short cut traffic across the playing fields. These paths should be designed to 
support maintenance and public safety vehicles, again to protect the turf surface. 


Draper and Hynes playgrounds would be improved with better designated 
entrance and access points. Improved signage, ornamental plantings, and access 
through or to abutting natural areas would make these sites more inviting and 
accessible to residents. 


Tree planting in parks such as Billings Field helps to buffer the park space from 
abutting homes, defining the park’s boundaries and diversifying its landscape. 
Hynes Playground could use additional trees along the embankment at the 
southern edge of the site and along the street line at the VFW Parkway. Piemonte 
Park would also benefit from a simplified planting scheme. 


A glacial path through the West Roxbury area left an uneven terrain, with rock 
outcroppings and knolls in some areas and low lying wetlands in others. Some of 
the neighborhood playgrounds have drainage problems because of run-off from 
other areas or from groundwater. Playing fields at Billings Field, Carroll Pond, 
and Hynes Playground suffer from seasonal drainage problems which inconven- 
ience players and damage the turf. The improvements to Billings may have 
solved the problem, but engineers should examine the play area at Carroll Pond 
and the Little League field at Hynes Playground to determine the causes and 
possible solutions to the drainage problem at these sites. 


West Roxbury has a stable older population, but increasing numbers of families 
with young children are moving to the area. With the exception of Billings Field, 
the playgrounds and tot lots in the neighborhood are in fair to poor condition. The 
play equipment and surfaces in Beethoven, Carroll Pond, Draper and Hynes 
playgrounds are in poor condition and in need of replacement. The play surfaces 
should be replaced with a new and clean soft surface which can be easily main- 
tained or replaced. 
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As sites are scheduled for renovation, the community will play an important role 
in determining the design of the space, and an emphasis should be placed on the 
location and type of play equipment selected. 


The community project that helped raise funds, design, construct, and maintain 
the tot lot at Billings Field serves as a model for community participation in the 
design of recreation spaces for their children. The design includes: soft, crushed 
stone and sand surfaces; pressure treated wooden play structures (climbers, slides, 
walkways) with no exposed hooks, nails, or bolts; and an attached sheltered 
seating area for parents and guardians. The height of the structures makes them 
visible from the seating area and the street. 


The Billings site’s only shortcoming is the absence of lighting around the park. 
Police and community surveillance of the site after dusk would be facilitated by 
improved lighting directed into and along the playground. Hynes Playground, 
another popular teen hang-out, would also benefit from improved lighting and 
surveillance. 


Several of West Roxbury’s park sites have suffered from vandalism and abuse. 
Vehicle barriers at Hynes and Draper playgrounds are necessary to abate the 
damage caused by cars being driven onto the playing fields and ripping up the 
turf, breaking benches and drinking fountains. 


Community education and recreation programming represent positive approaches 
to eliminate the misuse of playgrounds. The Billings Field project helped to 
generate a strong sense of community ownership and pride in the playground. 
Residents—having made a substantial investment in this playground—are 
unlikely to allow it to be destroyed by vandals and careless users. Projects like 
this are beginning to catch on throughout the City. Essential to this recovery 
initiative is communication between City officials and community groups. The 
Community Schools Department, Mayor’s Office of Neighborhood Services, and 
Parks Department have learned from these structured meeting and advisory 
processes. The result is that improvements to parks and playgrounds reflect 
community needs and concerns. 


School playgrounds, such as the one at the Beethoven School, should be improved 
to further serve their surrounding neighborhoods. The Beethoven Play Area is 
used quite heavily by both students and neighborhood children after school hours 
in spite of its dilapidated condition. Access to these sites and the removal of 
excessive amounts of pavement should be the first objectives of a coordinated 
effort to improve their usefulness. 


Playgrounds and fields at the Ohrenburger and West Roxbury High School 
Community Schools function as neighborhood park facilities with indoor and 
outdoor facilities. West Roxbury has a generous amount of open space, but fewer 
formal or developed play areas than average. Sections of the neighborhood that 
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would benefit most from new parkland include: the area south of the VFW 
parkway from Corey to Baker streets; the area between Wild and Center streets; 
and the area south of Spring Street to the Dedham line. 


Indoor Recreation Facilities 

West Roxbury’s indoor recreation facilities include: the Ohrenburger and West 
Roxbury Community Schools; the West Roxbury YMCA; the Parkway Boy's 
Club; the MDC Bryan Rink; and the MDC Phelan Pool. 


These facilities are reasonably well distributed throughout the neighborhood and 
offer a wide variety of services to the community. The Ohrenburger Community 
School serves a densely populated region off lower Washington Street in the 
Southeast corner of the neighborhood, near the Georgetown housing develop- 
ment. Along with other active community groups, the management of this low 
and moderate housing development has worked with the school to develop a 
comprehensive program and maintenance schedule for indoor and outdoor 
facilities. Cooperative programs such as this (adopting a field and coordinating 
year-round programming) should be the goal of other neighborhood recreation 
centers. 


Passive Spaces 

West Roxbury has a considerable amount of private open space, as most homes in 
the area have yards. The public open space dedicated to passive uses include: the 
MDC parkways (VFW and Roxbury); the area’s 21 urban wilds sites; and six 
cemeteries. Five of the six cemeteries are operating, and the other is an historic 
burial ground on Centre Street near the branch library. In addition to their 
primary purpose these sites function as permanent reserves of green space. 


The Parkways are major community routes lined with greenbelts planted with 
groves of mature trees. Formal and informal paths have been developed along the 
center medians, which function as park space. This linear park system is under 
the control of the MDC Metro Parks Division and has been proposed for inclusion 
in the City’s new Greenbelt Protection Overlay District (GPOD). Part of the 
IPOD planning process, this designation would place a zoning restriction on the 
medians and related areas, preventing any non-park intrusions. 


West Roxbury’s urban wilds, located in the western section of the neighborhood, 
represent approximately 540 acres of the neighborhood’s open space. Most of the 
sites consist of low lying wetlands or areas with drastic slopes or rock outcrop- 
pings. The City-owned parcels and private sites open to public access should be 
included in a program to educate the community about the beauty, character, and 
value of these spaces. 
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West Roxbury residents use playgrounds like Fallon Field in bordering neighbor- 
hoods as a part of their open space resources. Natural or passive greenspaces in 
Jamaica Plain (Arnold Arboretum) and Hyde Park (Stony Brook Reservation) are 
within a reasonable distance from sections of West Roxbury and as such should 
be considered a part of the space available to West Roxbury residents. 


West Roxbury currently contains no community gardens, and the widespread 
availability of larger private yard space makes them a low priority in this neigh- 
borhood. 


A possible exception to this might be the development of Brook Farm, site of a 
famous 19th century utopian experiment. If the site is acquired by the MDC, a 
portion of it could accommodate a community garden—a living monument to the 
historic Brook Farm community. 


Goals and Objectives The goals for West Roxbury’s open space include maintenance and security, 
capital improvements, programming, and acquisition. 


Maintenance and Security 
Improve tree maintenance and pruning at City-owned parks and playgrounds, 
especially at Billings Field, Brucewood Street, and Draper Playground. 


Improve maintenance of fields and game courts, and explore the establishment of 
park partners groups from communities surrounding play areas. 


Remove unnecessary entrance barriers and improve signage at playgrounds such 
as Draper and Hynes and at urban wilds such as Brandagee and Hancock Swamp. 


Capital Improvements 
Install vehicle barriers at Hynes and Draper playgrounds to prevent entrance and 
misuse of fields by unauthorized vehicles. 


Continue with replacement of play equipment in tot lots, and focus on the 
redesign and rebuilding of the play areas at the Beethoven School and Draper 
Playground. 


Investigate the drainage problems at Billings Field, Carroll Pond Play Area, and 
Hynes Playground. 


Determine through community meetings how the areas at Carroll Pond and 
Brucewood Street should be developed. 
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Programming 

Given the neighborhood’s concentration of persons over 55 years old, park 
programming should be developed in coordination with community recreation 
centers and should focus on the needs of an elder community. 


Conflicts between parks users (e.g., soccer vs. softball) at fields such as Hynes 
Playground should be settled through the designation of certain areas for use by 
permit and others for general use. 


Investigate the development of an education and public awareness program to 
promote the use and protection of the neighborhood’s urban wilds. 


Acquisition 

Restrict the use of public and private open space for its traditional or designated 
recreational or environmental purposes through the vehicle of the IPOD open 
space zone and green belt protections. 


Investigate the acquisition of additional natural areas through outright purchase, 
grant, or gift to the Boston Conservation Commission. 


Consider the acquisition of easements at urban wilds sites such as Dump Shore- 
line and Hancock Woods to facilitate greater public access. 
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Harbor Islands 


History 


Jurisdiction 


Long Island 


Boston Harbor’s more than 30 islands are unique natural and historical assets, 
offering a wide range of recreational, cultural and environmental educational 
opportunities. Indians and colonists lived on the islands, gathering food from the 
sea and farming the once rich soil. Since the mid-19th century the islands have 
been used primarily as sites for major public facilities (hospitals and sewerage 
plants) and military fortifications. The recreational and environmental value of 
the Boston Harbor Islands began to be more widely supported in the 1960s, and 
with action by the State Legislature in 1970, seven islands were established as a 
state park. Since that time two master plans for the islands have been issued in 
1972 and 1986. 


The Boston Harbor Islands are owned by private, state and municipal entities and 
exhibit a wide variety of conditions and uses. Abandoned military fortifications 
are in varying stages of decay, offering rich material for historic interpretation but 
requiring costly repairs to insure public safety. Natural features have been 
degraded through years of abuse. Several islands still host operating public 
facilities which present possible conflicts with and challenges to recreational uses. 


Of the major islands, four are owned by the City of Boston. Another seven are 
operated as a state park and are accessible by ferry service from Boston’s Long 
Wharf and Hewitt’s Cove of Hingham. 


The seven islands making up the state park are variously owned, managed, and 
staffed by two agencies, the Department of Environmental Management and the 
Metropolitan District Commission. These islands have been carefully developed 
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to provide a wide range of recreational and educational activities from picnicking 
and swimming to re-enactments of historic events. George’s Island, with partially 
restored Fort Warren, a large dock and visitor’s center, serves as the hub of the 
multi-island park by serving as the connection point to other islands via the free 
state-funded water taxi. Operating islands are Lovell’s, with a supervised 
swimming beach, and Gallop’s, Bumpkin and Grape, with lovely natural features. 
Peddock’s Island, one of the largest islands, receives limited use due to unre- 
solved issues with the abandoned structures of Fort Andrews. Great Brewster 
Island, although a part of the park system, is accessible only by private boat. 


The City of Boston owns four Harbor Islands: Long, Spectacle, Moon and 
Rainsford. A fifth island, Deer Island, recently transferred to the state, paves the 
way for the construction of a secondary sewage treatment plant and the subse- 
quent clean-up of Boston Harbor. 


These islands offer the potential for recreational and educational use; however, a 
series of issues require study and solution before this potential can be realized for 
the benefit of Boston and metropolitan area residents. None are formally open to 
the recreating public. The four islands, two of which are land accessible, have . 
natural features such as sandy beaches, woodlands, hills and meadows, and 
historic elements including military fortifications and burying grounds. The 
islands also now host a variety of health, social service, and public safety uses. In 
several cases abandoned uses have left behind environmentally sensitive condi- 
tions. 


Long Island 

As with many of the islands, 214-acre Long Island was cut for farming during 
colonial times. In 1819 Long Island light was constructed and is now an un- 
manned Coast Guard facility. A Civil War encampment was established on the 
Island in 1863, beginning a long history of military use. In 1868 Fort Strong was 
moved from another island to the head of Long Island, and was again an active 
site in World War I when 500 soldiers were stationed there. The fort, although in 
a state of disrepair, is still visible today. 


A Nike Missile Base was established in the 1950s during the Cold War. The 
abandoned base has been put to more peaceful use in recent years as a repository 
for books from the Boston Public Library. 


During the 19th century, the Island enjoyed success as a resort and as the site of 

illicit prize fights, In 1882, the Island’s largest resort hotel was acquired by the 

City and converted into a poorhouse for 650 people. Other facilities were added 

in 1921, 1928, and 1941 to house homeless men and unwed mothers, and to treat 
alcoholics. 
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Today this 60-acre institutional complex provides critical health and social service 
care to Boston residents. Located close to the center of the Island, the complex 
contains the Long Island Chronic Care hospital, a 400-bed homeless shelter, a 
mental health extended care facility for the homeless, and centers for the treat- 
ment of drug and alcohol abuse. These services are provided by the City of 
Boston’s Health and Hospitals Department, the State Department of Mental 
Health, and Baycove, a non-profit organization. 


Moon Island 

Moon Island, originally used for agriculture and grazing, was altered significantly 
in 1878 by a sewage treatment facility. The massive granite settling tanks cover 
almost half the Island. In spite of this intrusion, the existing drumlin offers 
excellent views of Boston and the Harbor. 


Moon Island is currently used by the Boston Fire Department for firefighting 
training in a specially constructed building located on the northern end of the 
Island. The building, erected in 1959, was designed to recreate the different types 
of Boston rooftops and is used in various training exercises. In 1960, the Boston 
Police Department established a firing range on the southern side of the Island 
immediately adjacent to the road, and it is used for training and target practice by 
the Department. The sewage settling tanks once considered the 1878 answer to 
Boston Harbor pollution are unused and are owned by the Boston Water and 
Sewer Commission. 


Rainsford Island 

Rainsford Island is named for one of its earliest recorded settlers, Edward 
Rainsford, who operated a farm on the Island around 1636. In 1737 a quarantine 
facility was moved from Spectacle Island to Rainsford. This ended the use of the 
Island as a summer resort. In 1872 a hospital was established on Rainsford to 
treat smallpox and there are reported to be hundreds of victims of the disease 
buried on site. 


Rainsford Island currently has no formal users or facilities. Private boaters visit 
the Island for informal picnics, hiking and exploring. 


Spectacle Island 

Spectacle Island acquired its name because the two drumlins connected by a sand 
bar resemble a pair of glasses. This is less distinctive today due to filling of the 
sandbar in the 1950s when the City used it as a trash dump. Spectacle, like many 
of the islands, has an early history of agricultural use beginning in the mid-1600s. 
A quarantine hospital was built in 1717 and occupied the site for the next 20 years 
before its relocation to Rainsford. In the 1800s two summer resort hotels featur- 
ing illegal gambling were successful until a police raid halted this activity. 
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Because of hazardous conditions created by the now dormant landfill, Spectacle 
Island does not have any formal use. 


Deer Island 

Deer Island, 210 acres, was farmed during the 1700s and was a popular summer 
resort during the early 1800s. In 1847, an outbreak of smallpox led to the 
establishment of a quarantine hospital on the Island. This facility became the 
House of Reformation in 1858 and in 1896 was reorganized as the Suffolk County 
House of Corrections. Adjacent to the prison is a sewage treatment plant estab- 
lished in 1889 and expanded in 1968. Operated by the Mass. Water Resource 
Authority, this facility is the primary treatment plant for the 43 cities and towns of 
the metropolitan area. Portions of the Island are owned by the City of Boston, 
state and federal government. 


After a lengthy examination, a decision was reached to site the new secondary 
sewage treatment plant on Deer Island. The House of Corrections will be 
relocated in the South Bay area of Boston. The City of Boston has transferred its 
ownership in the Island to the state. The opportunity for recreational use of the 
Island will depend on decisions related to the sewage treatment plants. 


The reuse of City of Boston-owned Harbor Islands as recreational open space 
presents a range of issues, including: conflicts with existing institutional uses; 
multiple jurisdiction; inadequate infrastructure; access; and funding. 


Long Island 

With 214 acres of open meadow, wetland, woodland, historic remnants, a 
lighthouse, and hills offering panoramic views of the Harbor and the Boston 
skyline, Long Island offers great opportunity for recreational and environmental 
activities. The City of Boston has worked in recent years to prevent the location 
of additional public facilities such as a sewage treatment plant and prison on this 
largest of the Harbor Islands. 


Long Island offers the benefit of a land connection through Squantum to Moon 
Island by causeway and onto Long Island by bridge. The Long Island Bridge is in 
the process of beginning emergency repairs, and will require substantial recon- 
struction in the coming years. The land access route also raises some concerns 
because it takes vehicles next to the outdoor Police Department firing range on 
Moon Island. 


There is currently no water access to Long Island, since the piers have long fallen 
into disrepair. Establishing water access will be very important in the recreational 
reuse of the Island and the connection with the other Harbor Islands. 
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The health care and social service facilities will remain on Long Island. A plan 
therefore must be developed that will allow the uninterrupted operation of these 
facilities, while portions of the Island are made available for recreational use. 
One issue that will have to be addressed is security for these facilities, presently 
provided to both Moon and Long Islands by a guard stationed at the connection 
between Squantum and Moon Island. 


The development of infrastructure on Long Island has been designed to meet the 
institution’s needs and therefore, roadways, sewage and utilities are of limited 
capacities. In addition, many built but abandoned elements of the Island such as 
tunnel works, foundations and ruined structures raise issues of public safety. 


Development on Long Island for recreational facilities should be sensitive to 
historical and archeological sites and fragile ecosystems. Sensitive environmental 
features include wetlands, hillsides, wildlife habitat, and a federally designated 
barrier beach. These areas should be well mapped and protected so that trails, 
picnic grounds, and support facilities do not encroach upon them. 


Moon Island 

Moon Island currently hosts facilites for three agencies: Boston Police Depart- 
ment, Boston Fire Department, and the Boston Water and Sewer Commission. A 
major issue regarding the reuse of Long Island is the access through Moon Island 
and the proximity of the facilities of these three agencies. The outdoor police 
firing range presents the most serious problem. 


Rainsford Island 

The constant pounding of the ocean surf and northeast winter storms takes its toll 
on all of the islands, and Rainsford is no exception. Erosion control is the major 
capital improvement needed on this Island. 


A small pier is needed to accommodate public access. The east side of the Island 
offers an excellent sheltered location. 


A limited trail system could be established to service visitors and prevent impair- 
ment of island resources as use increases over time. Any public safety hazards 
should be removed. Since there are no formal utilities on the Island, portable 
sanitary facilities would need to be provided. 


Spectacle Island 

Spectacle Island has incurred the greatest extended misuse of any of the Harbor 
Islands. Much of its 97 acres has been covered with garbage since the 1950s. 
Spectacle Island’s potential for active and passive recreation will require capital- 
intensive improvements. Capping the landfill is very costly, particularly in the 
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marine environment. A seawall will have to be constructed to prevent erosion. 
Large scale construction projects currently planned for downtown Boston have 
been suggested as possible fill material sources for Spectacle Island’s rehabilita- 
tion. The resolution of Spectacle Island will require extensive study of these 
complex environmental issues. 


Goals and Objectives The City of Boston is committed to the development of its Harbor Islands for 
recreational and environmental activities. The recreational reuse of these islands 
requires that they be made safe and easily accessible for users. Moreover, the 
recreational and environmental use of these resources cannot impair the current 
delivery of health and social services care to the citizens of Boston. 


Comprehensive analysis and planning is required if these islands are to realize 
their potential as Boston’s newest frontiers, Presently within City government, 
nine departments or agencies have jurisdiction over some aspect of current use of 
planning for these islands. Outside of City government, numerous state agencies 
such as the Metropolitan District Commission, the Division of Environmental 
Management, and the Transporation Secretariat, as well as advocacy groups such 
as the Friends of Boston Harbor and the Boston Harbor Associates, are involved 
in Harbor Island planning. A focal point within City government is needed to 
coordinate analysis and planning among the city, state and private agencies, to 
advise the Mayor, and to propose long-range City policies for the Islands’ future 
use. With these objectives in mind a Boston Harbor Island Task Force is pro- 
posed. This Task Force, composed of key City departments, will undertake an in- 
depth study of Boston Harbor Island conditions and make recommendations to the 
Mayor with respect to current conditions and long-range use issues. 
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History Boston’s regional park system combines active and passive recreation facilities 
linking neighborhoods to each other, to downtown, to the river, to harbor fronts, 
and to surrounding communities. Characterized by their extensive size, unique 
natural features, historic and cultural resources, and a variety of recreational 
facilities, Boston’s regional parks serve users from abutting neighborhoods, from 
across the City, and from the greater metropolitan area. 


The impetus to create these parks ranged from the colonial need to graze cattle to 
the 19th century great park movement to the rediscovery of Boston Harbor as an 
important resource. The regional parks have always engendered great popular 
support. Today many of the parks enjoy the protection and contributions of 
citizen groups such as the Franklin Park Coalition, Friends of the Public Garden 
and Common, Jamaica Pond Project, Friends of Boston Harbor Islands, and many 
others. 


Boston had set aside land for the Boston Common as early as 1634, after the 
European custom. By the mid-19th century, public demand was growing for 
attractive open spaces to relieve the increasingly congested urban landscape. The 
Public Garden was completed in 1869, and in 1875 the Boston Park Act was 
passed in response to citizen demand. Providing for the development of public 
parklands throughout the city, the Act was inspired by the success of Frederick 
Law Olmsted’s Central Park in New York City. The City of Boston engaged 
Olmsted himself as landscape architect to carry out the Act. 
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The originality of Olmsted’s “Emerald Necklace” lies in the fact that it was and 
remains a linked system of opens spaces and connecting parkways rather than a 
discrete collection of individual parks. 


Today, the gems in Olmsted’s Necklace are known as the Back Bay Fens, The 
Riverway, Olmsted Park, Jamaica Pond, Arnold Arboretum, Franklin Park, and 
their connecting parkways. Marine Park, Castle Island, and the Strandway in 
South Boston were designed and constructed concurrently and intended to be the 
maritime terminus of the Emerald Necklace. However, the completion of the 
Dorchesterway (Columbia Road) severed the maritime section of the Necklace 
from the inland parks. Together with the Boston Common and Public Garden, 
these areas comprise the City-owned portion of Boston’s regional park system. 


Olmsted’s Emerald Necklace of City-owned parks is complemented by a system 
of regional parks, designed by a disciple and associate of Olmsted, Charles Eliot. 
This metropolitan system, which was created under state auspices in the late 19th 
century, is an extensive network of reservations within Boston along the Charles 
River, at Stony Brook in West Roxbury, as the South Boston waterfront and on 
the Boston Harbor Islands, and in nearby metropolitan communities such as 
Milton, Revere, Hull and Quincy. The Chestnut Hill Reservoir and Southwest 
Corridor spaces are the most recent additions. Since 1919, this system has been 
under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan District Commission, and offers Boston 
residents a wide range of passive and active recreational opportunities. 


The City’s Regional Parks Boston Common 
The oldest public park in the United States, Boston Common was established in 
1634. Ordinances were soon passed forbidding cutting of trees, prohibiting the 
construction of houses without a public vote, and restricting cattle to grazing on 
the upper Common. To this day the Common is one of the most intensively used 
open spaces in the regional system. 


Boston Common has always functioned as a key pedestrian and public transit link 
connecting Back Bay, Beacon Hill, Chinatown, South End and Downtown by 
foot, and now with transit lines, every neighborhood by subway. The Common 
continues to host a lively annual calendar of major events from political rallies to 
Christmas tree lighting to ski-jump contests to summer concerts. Active recrea- 
tion facilities include baseball diamonds, tennis courts, a tot lot, and the Frog 
Pond spray fountain. Tourists and residents alike visit the Common’s many 
memorials and the 17th century burial ground. 


The variety and intensity of use of the historic Boston Common place special 
demands on maintenance, programming and capital improvements. In 1987 
renovation of the pedestrian lighting system will be completed, replacing inappro- 
priate fixtures with the Boston Park “acorn” fixture and expanding the system to 
poorly illuminated areas. Phase 1 of the newly developed Common and Public 
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Garden signage system will be installed to provide appropriately designed 
identification, regulatory and interpretive signs. Intensified maintenance services 
and repairs will include: bench repairs and painting; new trash containers; repair 
and replacement of drinking fountains; expansion of daily trash collection; and 
landscape care. 


Boston Public Garden 

Once a Back Bay marshland, the Boston Public Garden was set aside in 1838 as 
the first public botanical garden in the United States. It presently consists of 25 
acres of lawn, seasonal flower beds, rare and specimen trees, flowering shrubs, 
walkways, fountains, comemorative art, and a lagoon. 


The Public Garden’s pedal-powered Swan Boats have plied the duck filled lagoon 
since 1878, diverting children and strollers enjoying the cultivated plant collection 
and numerous commemorative sculptures. The Public Garden is heavily visited 
by tourists as well as by nearby neighbors and more distant city residents; it also 
functions as a major pedestrian link from the Commonwealth Mall to Boston 
Common. 


Commonwealth Mall 

With the damming of Stony Brook, Charles and Muddy Rivers, and the filling of 
Back Bay with gravel brought by train from Needham, a new residential district 
was created in the mid-1800s which quickly became attractive to some of 
Boston’s wealthier citizens. Olmsted designed a 12-acre green promenade along 
the boulevard-like Commonwealth Avenue which connects the Public Garden to 
the Charlesgate. The Mall today has lost many of its original elms but replanting 
continues. The Mall also hosts a series of memorial sculptures along its center 
walkway. 


Back Bay Fens 

In the acquisition and development of the Back Bay Fens, Olmsted accomplished 
two goals; creating a public park and providing a sanitary improvement for the 
waters of Stony Brook. Olmsted planned for the Fens to serve as a holding basin 
for floodwaters from Stony Brook which were to be released into the Charles 
River at low tide. This saltmarsh design survived only about 15 years until the 
Charles River Dam rendered the holding basin obsolete. 


Of Olmsted’s design for the Fens, little exists today other than the park bounda- 


ries, two bridges, the gatehouse, and some mature trees. The Fens have lost land 
at either end to the Storrow Drive Overpass and the Sears Roebuck parking lot. 
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The Back Bay Fens serves a very diverse usership, providing a wide range of 
recreational opportunities to the Fenway area residents, including a large student 
population and visitors and staff of the area’s many cultural, educational, and 
health organizations. Many post-Olmstedian elements have been added to the 
Back Bay Fens including: the Kelliher Rose Garden; community victory gardens; 
the Joseph Lee Playground with its ballfields and running track; the Boston 
Veteran’s Memorial; a basketball court; and a fieldhouse. 


The Riverway and Olmsted Park 

The Riverway and Olmsted Park are bisected by the Muddy River and share 
borders with Boston and Brookline. Olmsted’s overgrown but visible design 
yields a naturalistic linear park. Like the Back Bay Fens, the Riverway and 
Olmsted Park are largely man-made landscapes. This part of the Emerald 
Necklace system lends itself to walking, jogging, and bicycling. Olmsted Park 
has seen the addition of two heavily used ballfields and an MDC skating rink. 


Jamaica Pond 

Around the late 18th and 19th centuries, the area around the City’s largest fresh 
water pond was the site of the summer estates of Beacon Hill Brahmin families. 
Jamaica Pond itself was used for sailing and ice skating. Olmsted introduced few 
new elements, seeking rather to enhance the site’s natural beauty. 


«we 
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Jamaica Pond today is a lively and well-used park. Walking, jogging, bicycling, 
fishing, and boating are popular activities. The park has a summer theater 
company, Open Door Theater. The Jamaica Pond Boathouse has recently 
reopened through the efforts of a community group. A major feature of the site is 
the unused publicly-owned Pinebank Building, constructed in the 1890s as the 
summer home of the Perkins Family. 


Arnold Arboretum 

The Arnold Arboretum was established in 1872 on a 250-acre Jamaica Plain site 
which had been willed to Harvard University. In 1878, Arboretum Director 
Charles Sargent and Frederick Law Olmsted conceived a plan to include the 
Arnold Arboretum in the developing Boston Park System by having the City 
purchase the lands from Harvard, buy several acres of adjacent land, and lease the 
entire park back to Harvard for a thousand years. The City continued responsibil- 
ity for roadways, wall gates, and public safety. Harvard, in exchange, would 
develop a “museum of living plants” open to the public at no charge. 


Today the extensive collection planted by Sargent and the circular system 
designed by Olmsted are largely intact. The Arboretum offers 265 acres of rare 
and specimen trees and flowery shrubs for quiet strolling, jogging, birdwatching, 
and nature study. 


Franklin Park 

Franklin Park is generally considered Frederick Law Olmsted’s master work. 
Olmsted’s plan for the park was published in 1885 and construction began the 
following year. The plan provided for a two part park, with the Country Park for 
the enjoyment of natural scenery and the Ante Park for sports grounds. 


Today, scenic beauty and contemplative solitude still exist in Franklin Park. The 
Wilderness offers quiet shaded picnic grounds. Schoolmaster Hill looks out over 
green fields to stands of large trees and to the Blue Hills. The Park also offers a 
range of recreational facilities that surpass Olmsted’s Playsted, including: a golf 
course; softball and green fields; tennis courts; a cross-country running track; 
several tot lots; a well stocked pond; and jogging and bridal paths. Franklin Park 
is also the site of many well attended family events, including the Kite and West 
Indian Festivals. Urban residents come to Franklin Park as Olmsted had envi- 
sioned: to relax and play, to escape from work-day worries, and to refresh their 
spirits. 


In addition to these sites of major historic stature, the following open spaces were 
also found to have significance as major citywide open space resources. 
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Charlestown Naval Shipyard Park (Charlestown) is a richly developed park 
with fountains and gardens that can serve as a focal gathering place with harbor 
views on the waterfront. 


City Hall Plaza (Downtown) is significant for its central location and size that 
can accommodate large gatherings. Unfortunately, its exposed and barren 
character makes it inhospitable. 


Columbus Park (North End) plays a vital role for the City because of its design 
and its location on the waterfront. 


Columbus Park (South Boston) is significant both because of its size (one of the 
largest areas of playing fields in the City) and its location adjacent to the water- 
front. 


Copley Square (Back Bay - Beacon Hill) is a prominent site not only because of 
its location in the City but most importantly because of the architectural and 
historic distinction of its nearby buildings—Trinity Church and the Boston Public 


Library. 


Copps Hill Terrace (North End) is extroardinary in the quality of its design and 
construction of its features—walls, steps, metal railings, arcade shelter and 
terraces. It also provides views to the harbor. 


Doherty Park (Charlestown) has unsurpassed design and quality of original 
workmanship. 


Dorchester Park (South Dorchester) is significant because of its design and its 
designer, Frederick Law Olmsted. Although some subsequent improvements 
appear to intrude on the natural quality of the park, its mature woodlands and 
general layout are impressive. 


Gallagher Memorial Park (Allston-Brighton) exhibits the strength of its beauty 
in its large pond mostly surrounded by public grounds. 


Harambee Park (Mattapan) is important to the City because of its size as well as 
its designer, Frederick Law Olmsted. It is one of the two largest playing field 
areas in the City. 


Harvard Mall (Charlestown) has both historic significance because of its connec- 
tion to John Harvard, as well as elaborately constructed features—walls, stairs, 
paving and fencing. 


Highland Park (Roxbury) is rich historically both because it was the site of a 
Revolutionary War fort and because it was originally designed by Frederick Law 
Olmsted. The site affords distant views and extraordinary terrain and structures. 


Regional Parks 


ESSE 


Metropolitan District 
Commission’s Regional 
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Harris Park (Roxbury) has outstanding rock outcroppings, mature trees, and 
pleasing lawns which make this a significant City park. 


Hunt Playground (Mattapan) has great ecological and scenic integrity with its 
large area of woodland and rock outcropping. 


LoPresti Park (East Boston) is prominently located on the harbor and provides 
spectacular views of the harbor and downtown Boston. 


Malcolm X Park (Roxbury) is significant because of its exceptional Olmsted 
design, which made good use of the site’s beautiful rolling topography and rock 
outcroppings. 


McLaughlin Playground (Jamaica Plain) affords the most outstanding pano- 
ramic views of any park surveyed. Design to utilize the extraordinary landscape 
quality of this site could make it one of the great scenic features of the City. 


Paul Revere Mall (North End) where the original Shurtcliff design and quality of 
workmanship are extraordinary and of historic significance. Its position on the 
Freedom Trail and location in a popular neighborhood further contribute to its 
prominence. 


Ronan Park (South Dorchester) offers both distant harbor views and beautiful 
remnants of its original Olmsted design. 


Savin Hill Park (North Dorchester) encompasses a rocky promontory above 
Dorchester Bay and affords wonderful harbor views as well as outstanding mature 
oak woodlands. 


Westland Avenue Gates (Fenway-Kenmore) are of extraordinary workmanship 
and dramatically conceived to form a gateway between the City and the Fens. 


The Metropolitan District Commission has developed an extraordinarily valuable 
park and parkway system. Within the City of Boston, that system today includes 
eight major reservations; 10 public salt water beaches; 11 ice skating rinks; 10 
swimming pools; the Franklin Park Zoo; two major historic sites and a National 
Register Historic District; and numerous playground, athletic, and passive park 
sites. These facilities are easily reached by automobile and, in many cases, by 
public transportation. 
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Regional Parks 
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Major MDC facilities within Boston include: 


Belle Isle Marsh Reservation 

This East Boston site totals over 200 acres of passive parkland. Developed on the 
former site of a drive-in theater, it is the last remaining major salt water marsh 
within the City. The Reservation staff provides interpretive tours free to the 
public. 


Stony Brook Reservation 

Located in West Roxbury and Hyde Park, Stony Brook contains nearly 500 acres 
of heavily wooded parkland. Within the Reservation are a fishing pier at Turtle 
Pond; bicycle trails; hiking paths; athletic fields; and facilities for indoor skating, 
swimming, and handicapped-accessible recreation. 


Plans are under design for the reconstruction of the athletic facilities at Connell 
Field. This work is expected to be underway in 1987. 


The Charles River Basin Reservation 

Extending from Watertown Square to the Charles River Dam, the Boston portion 
of the Basin includes the Hatch Shell, the Community Boating sailing program, 
the Esplanade, jogging and bicycle paths, boat landings, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, two swimming pools and an ice skating rink. The Charles River Basin is 
one of the most popular areas and one of the most familiar sights within the City. 


The MDC plans to extend the Basin Reservation, providing linkages to the USS 
Constitution and North End Park. Portions of this work are under design as part 
of the North Area Central Artery’s Chapter 91 License. Portions have been 
completed by the MBTA. The remaining portions will be under study and design 
in the next two years by the MDC’s Planning Office. 


Both the Hatch Shell and the Community Boating facility are to be rehabilitated 
and expanded over the next three years. 


The Dorchester Shores and Neponset River Reservations 

The Dorchester Shores and Neponset River Reservations, extending from Castle 
Island in South Boston to the Neponset River, includes historic Fort Independ- 
ence, site of a fortification since the 17th century. Major restoration has recently 
been completed both to the fort and to the surrounding grounds. Seawall and 
causeway restoration is currently underway. Castle Island is one of the most 
popular sites within the Metropolitan Boston area. Several beaches extend 
southerly along Dorchester Bay to the mouth of the Neponset River. 
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Goals and Objectives 


The MDC has made the development of a linked series of parks within this area a 
major priority. Land acquisitions within the past three years will result in the 
development of a major recreational open space system within the next five to 
seven years. Park construction is expected to get underway at Victory Road (the 
former Troy Landfill site) and continue at Harbor Point (the redeveloped Colum- 
bia Pont site). The MDC is working with a Citizens Advisory Committee to 
implement future development along the recently-acquired shorefront properties. 


The Franklin Park Zoo 

Currently under redevelopment, the Franklin Park Zoo will become the major 
zoological attraction in New England. Construction of the Tropical Forest 
Pavilion will be completed in 1989. 


The Southwest Corridor Park 

The Corridor running along the relocated MBTA Orange Line will shortly be 
coming under the MDC’s management. The MDC has worked with the MBTA 
and the Southwest Corridor communities to assure that community concerns are 
addressed, including programming, maintenance, and job opportunities. 


Boston’s historic regional parks share a series of common issues, including: 
preservation of historic landscape; demands of citywide and neighborhood active 
recreation needs; conflicts of use; the preservation of historic although not 
original features; the impact of the automobile; public safety; maturing plant 
material; altered natural features; deferred maintenance and capital investment; 
management; and lack of interpretive programs. 


For many of these sites such as the Olmsted Emerald Necklace, Copley Square, 
and the Boston Common, master planning for long-term renovations are now 
under way. These individual initiatives involve a variety of City, state and private 
sector planners. 


As a policy of this Open Space Plan, the City of Boston endorses the development 
of master plans for each site, whether City or state owned, which due to their size, 
location, or historical and cultural significance serve as regional open space 
resources. 
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